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“Our 


Business 
Must 











prs SPECTION certificates approve material used 

under the National Code but do not guarantee ef- 

ficient or successful operation—these products, in addi- 

tion to being approved under the National Code, are 

designed and manufactured under liberal quality 

specifications by the makers, that long life and satis- 
factory performance are assured. 


Our warehouse and distributing service is designed 
to serve the requirements of the smallest and the 
largest electrical contractor. 


SIBLEY-PITMAN 
Klectric Corporation 
WHOLESALE ONLY 


6th Avenue at 13th Street, New York City 
Branch: 56 Myrtle Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC DISTRIBUTOR 
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“The Best Gongs Money Can Buy’”’ 


RA 


ENCLOSED-TYPE FARADAY SIGNAL GONGS 


NAT. CODE STANDARD 
VIBRATING—WEATHERPROOF—FOR BATTERY AND D. C. CIRCUITS 


FARADAY SIGNAL GONGS are the standard of 
the world today! For important signal work they 
save far more than they cost for they never fail! 


We call particular attention to the following im- 
portant points of superiority: 


|. “High-Power” Armature, Patented.—*‘High 
Power’ armature allows the keeping of armature 
in magnetic field up to the moment of striking the 
gong—twice the power of any other mechanism 


. . Model “A” 
2. Breakage of Springs Cannot Disable Bell. Model “C” 
3. Insulated Mechanism.—Frame of Bell carries 
no current at any time, as entire electrical mechan- 
ism is insulated from frame-casting. Bell may be 
mounted on metal without fear of grounding. All 
current-carrying terminals are mounted on Bake- Model “B” 


lite Pads. 


4. Locking Side-Contact-Post.—Patented  split- 
Model “AT” section side-contact-post compresses both sections 
against thread of contact-screw and positively 
locks with cone-cap piece having taper eg no : 
injuring of screw thread and adjusting to a thou- tenon 
aah ol inch assured at all times. Model “CW 
5. Solid Trunnion Frame.—Solid Trunnion frame 
cannot work loose or move in any direction. Im- 
proved split-section, replacing old locknut or trun- 
nion-frame compresses against upper trunnion 
screw and no amount of jarring can loosen the 
upper bearing. 


<QANSFORM¢ 


GONG 6. Non-Turning Contact and Binding Posts.— 

Non-turning and _ non-loosening binding posts 
equipped with split steel lock-washers prevent 
connections from ever jarring loose. 


7. Contact-Points.—Contact-points are of Platinoid 
or platinum, as specified, and are always plainly 
marked on both screw and spring. Platinoid con- 
tacts furnished, unless otherwise specified. 


Model “BT” Model “CWT”’ 


A.C. TRANSFORMER SINGLE-GONG FARADAY ENCLOSED-TYPE BELLS 


For Operation on 18 Volt A.C. Bell-Ringing Transformer Circuits 
and 100 to 250 Volt A.C. Light and Power Circuits, 25 to 60 Cycle 


FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST-CLASS ELECTRICAL JOBBERS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 


MANUFACTURED BY 


PATTERSON 


250 WEST ST. NEW YORK 


AP 
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“Here’s a real cord, Ed” 


“TT’S the toughest cord I ever saw. Why only yesterday, 
Joe came along with the five ton truck and ran right 
over it. Never hurt it a bit.” 


You can do that with “U. S.” Royal Portable Cord be- 
cause there is no outside fabric to tear and break, rot or 
become dirty. The tough, resilient rubber cover sheds 
abrasion like a duck sheds water. It is non-absorbent, 
flexible and affords perfect protection to the conductor, 
eliminating the danger and annoyance of “shorts.” 





You'll get four to five times the wear from “U.S.” Royal: 
Portable Cord that ordinary cords give you. Any of our 
Branches can supply you. 


United States Rubber Company 
1790 Broadway New York 


Complete stocks carried in the following cities: 


Atlanta Detroit Pittsburgh f 
Baltimore Minneapolis San Francisco 
Buffalo New Orleans Seattle 
Boston New York Salt Lake City 
Chicago Omaha St. Louis . 
Denver Philadelphia Syracuse ——— 
. Ps ” ¢ 
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Slit SAYLORDUCT with 
Pt your knife—you'll see 
the smooth inside that 
makes fishing easy. 












RS 


i é‘ Big- Smooth Raceway ‘ 


of SAYLORDUCT is proving a money-making time saver on many 
wiring contracts. Fishing is sometimes a difficult job, but close weav- 
ing of SAYLORDUCT makes an inside surface, smooth, seamless and 
without lining. There 
is nothing to pull loose 
and obstruct the free 
passage of the wire. 

When you buy loom, 
see that you get 
SAYLORDUCT. 


You'll kn ow it 
by the famous 
DUCK. trade- 


mark. 























SAYLOR ELECTRIC 
& MFG. CO. 


Wheeling.W.Va. 
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Orangeburg Underfloor Duct System, American 
Telephone and Telegraph Building, N. Y. C. 


Installation by L. K. Comstock & Co., N. Y. 


THE ELECTRAGIST 





ORANGEBURG 


UNDERFLOOR DUCT SYSTEM 


Patent Applied For 












OW office buildings can have an 

electric wiring system which will 

meet the needs of their last tenants 

as completely and satisfactorily as it 
meets those of the first. 


When tenants change, offices are 
rearranged, or new equipment is add- 
ed, the Orangeburg Underfloor Duct 
System adapts itself to the new 
requirements without the torn up 
floors and un- 
sightly patch- 
work which 
ordinary wir- 
ing requires. 








New outlets 
can be install- 
ed in any part 






Sole Selling Agent 
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The 


“once and for all” 
wiring system for 
office buildings 


of the floor by simply drilling a small 
hole which the outlet fills. Further- 
more, new wiring can be drawn 
through at any time to meet unfore- 
seen demands for additional service of 
any kind. The floor and walls are not 
disturbed or defaced. 


This takes the guesswork out of wir- 
ing layouts. It prevents defacement 
of the property and unnecessary ex- 
pense in meeting the changing needs 
of tenants. 


Send for a complete descriptive booklet 


JOHNS-MANVILLE Ine. 
296 Madison Avenue at 41st St., New York City 


Branches in 61 Large Cities 
For Canada—Canadian Johns-Manville Co., Ltd., Torente. 









Materials 
Utilities 
Jobber 
Contractor 


AND 


Dealer 
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DURADUCT 


Non-Metallic Conduit 


the original single wall loom 
with the roller-bearing wire- 
way. First to be put up in 
boxes and first in quality. Uni- 
form winter and summer. 















DURAWIRE 
R. C. Wire and Flexible Cord 


is a high grade product made 
from Quality materials by ex- 
perienced men. Cords are put 
up in an attractive orange box 
with black border. 
















DURABILT PRODUCTS 


Tubular Woven Fabric Co. 


DURACORD 
Heavy Duty Portable Cord 


with a cover woven like a fire 
hose, is a tough, long wearing 
cord, ideal for drills and other 
portable tools, and for exten- 
sion lamps. 


DURAFLEX 
Armored Conductor 

is a safe product, made so by 

the fact that we make the wire 

for the inside ourselves and 


are thus assured of uniform 
Quality. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
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“Circle T” 


® Universal Service Switches 


Give Maximum of Safety 
and Convenience Universal Service Switch 


with outer cover opened 
showing two circuit 
branch fuse receptacles. 


Standardized, 
of Course! 








This new line is of great interest to all contractors on 
account of its convenience and economy. There is no switch 
on the market as convenient to wire and as economical, be- 
cause it does away with bothersome wiring of outside branch 
circuit box; from two to four circuits are included right in 
the cabinet itself. 


Universal Service Switch 
both covers open showing 


Auxiliary cover makes load side branch circuit (our. plug. fuse receptacles 
fuses accessible to consumer—fuses connected to PR 0 am She sg 
service side of meter are sealed and the end walls 
and all accessories are interchangeable with those 
made by any manufacturer of universal switch 
cabinet. 


The ten different types in which these switches 
are made also provide for either double fusing and 
switching in the main or double fusing in branch 
circuits. 


No live parts exposed—maximum safety, service 
and simplicity at a price that will interest you. 
Bulletin 56A describes this new entry on the list of 


sore . e Universal Service Switch 
Circle T’’ Devices. with both covers closed. 


The Trumbull Electric Mfg. Co. 


Plainville, Conn. 












NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
114 Liberty St. 2001 W. Pershing Road 595 Mission St. 
BOSTON ATLANTA PHILADELPHIA 


“Circleteed 1s Guaranteed’ 
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The G-E Arborlux Junior 
an improved series lighting set for Christmas trees 


This 8-lamp set has a feature not ordinarily possessed 
by aseries set. If alamp burns out it may be found 
immediately by means of a detector located in the 
center of the set. The detector is also a receptacle for 
plugging in additional sets without rewiring. 


This detector feature has an immense sales appeal. It 
will mean many added sales to the dealer who stocks 
Arborlux Junior now and is ready to take care of the 
demand created by advertising in the Saturday Evening 
Post during December. 


Order now and be ready for last minute sales. 





Saturday Evening Post 


December 1 and 18 The G-E Wayne Toy Transformer 


handy power for electrical toys 


Toy transformers should be sold with electric toys to 
insure for their operation a current supply as depend- 
able as the lighting circuit. These toy transformers are 
also useful to furnish current for the G-E 17-lamp multi- 
ple-wired Arborlux, a more elaborate tree lighting set 
which should also be a feature of your Christmas stock. 


Your G-E Distributor can supply you with G-E Wayne 
Transformers (made in three sizes), the multiple-wired 
Arborlux and Arborlux Junior. 


General Electric Company 
Merchandise Dept., Bridgeport, Conn. 


G-E Wayne Toy Transformer 


33A-174 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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Colorbeston 


the asbestos-insulated 


fixture wire 


**Colorbeston’’, a colored, asbestos-insulated wire, was developed 
to meet the need for a fixture wire that will match standard fix- 
ture finishes, but which has no braid to char when used in close 
contact with lamps operating at high temperature. 


Asbestos Fixture Wires for Permanency 


The superiority of asbestos insulation, notably DELTABESTON, 
on wires subjected to heat, is well established. Here is a perfect 
heat-proof wire for wiring fixtures. Its insulation contains no 
rubber or combustible material. It is a Deltabeston product 
insulated with fibrous asbestos, impregnated to resist moisture 
and applied to the wire in such a manner as to leave no openings 
such as are sometimes found in braided yarn coverings. 


Colorbeston fixture wire comes in six permanent colors to match 
standard fixture finishes. 


General Electric Company 
Merchandise Dept. Bridgeport, Conn. 


DWD-57 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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General 
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Where to Get G-E Service 


For Business in the United States 


G-E Sales Office 


Alabama, Birmingham. ..... 
Arizona, Phoenix........... 


I Ce I oc cv cXuccocnaduseciatekelscokctunavdowabnne 
.Pacific States Electric Co. 


California, Los Angelest... . 
California, Oaklandt§....... 
California, San Franciscot . 
Colorado, Denver t 
Connecticut, Hartford... . 
Connecticut, New Haven 
Connecticut, Waterbury . 


District of Columbia, Wash- 
......National Elec’] Supply Co. 


ington....... 
Florida, Jacksonville. 
Florida, Tampat. . a 
Georgia, Atlantagt. . a 
Georgia, Savannahf... . 
Illinois, Chicago§t. 


Indiana, Evansvillet 

_ Indiana, Fort Wayne...... 
Indiana, Indianapolis. . .... 
Indiana, South Bendf.. 
Indiana, Terre Haute... 
Iowa, Des Moines. 
Kentucky, Louisville. .. 
Louisiana, New Orleans 
Maryland, Baltimore. . 
Massachusetts, Boston t 


G-E Distributing Jobber 
Matthews Elec. Supply Co. 
Southwest G-E Co. 


Pacific States Electric Co. 
Pacific States Electric Co. 


. The Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup. Co. 
.. Southern New England Elec. Co. 
. Southern New England Elec. Co. 


Southern New England Elec. Co. 


Florida Elec. Supply Co. 


. .Florida Elec. Supply Co. 
..Carter Electric Co. 
..Carter Electric Co. 


Central Electric Company 
Commonwealth Edison Co. 
Crescent City Electric Co. 


Indianapolis Elec. Supply Co. 


.South Bend Electric Co. 


Mid- West Electric Co. 


Belknap Hardware & Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Wesco Supply Company 

Southern Electric Co. 

a Andrews Co. 


G-E Sales Office 
New York City§t........ ° 


New York, Niagara Falls... 
New York, Rochester....... 


edn OTT CRT CE EL TEL TEE 


New York, Syracuse ...... 
New York, Uties........ 
North Carolina, Charlotte. . 
AI « Girtics wv.getabs 
Gs Ce Soe oavccsvcee 
Ohio, Cincinnatif.......... 


Ohio, Cleveland............ 
Ohio, Columbus. ........... 
Olin, TagOee.......ccscscses 
GR, BON vc ccvcecvsvess 


GR, PIII. wo kvcndcncsnshissastbenssccvsvavexsvnscadseesons 


Oklahoma, Oklahoma City t . 
Oklahoma, Tulsa. . “ 
Oregon, Portland t. . err 
Pennsylvania, Erie .... 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia§ t. 


Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh t. . 





List of G-E Factories 


Connecticut __ 
Bridgeport Windsor 
jana 


Ft. Wayne 
Maryland 
Baltimore 

Massachusetts 

East Boston Everett 

Gloucester Hudson 

Lynn Pittsfield 

Taunton West Lynn 
Missouri 

St. Louis 
New Jersey 

Ampere Belleville 

Harrison Bloomfield 

Roselle Park Newark 

Little Ferry Weehawken 
New York 

Schenectad Maspeth, L. I. 

Roc 


hester 


Decatur 


Cleveland Sandusky 
Pennsylvania 
Erie 


ork 
New Kensington Philadelphia 


anton 
Rhode Island 
Providence 











G-E Distributing Jobber 


.E. B. Latham & Company 


Royal Eastern Elec’! Sup. Co, 
(Also Borough of Brooklyn, Long 
Island City and Jamaica, L. I.) 

Sibley-Pitman Elec. Corp. 

(Also Borough of Brooklyn) 


ee ee ee ee 


‘Robertson-Cataract Elec. Co. 
Wheeler-Green Elec’] Supply Co. 


Robertson -Cataract Elec. Co. 
Robertson -Cataract Elec. Co. 


.Elec. Supply & Equipment Co. 


Republic Electric Co. 

The F. D. Lawrence Elec. Co. 
The Post-Glover Electric Co. 
Republic Electric Co. 

The Erner & Hopkins Co. 
The Wm. Hall Electric Co. 
W. G. Nagel Electric Co. 


. Southwest G-E Co 


.. Southwest G-E Co. 


Pacific States Electric Co. 


Philadelp hia Electric C ompany 
Supply Department 
Frank H. Stewart Electric Co. 


.Union Electric Company 


























Massachusetts, Springfield 
Massachusetts, Worcester. ... 
Michigan, Detroit .... .. 





















RN EE CUNNIND ie 6on.n.sc ce cUabtienece’ceieescupucielenie 
South Carolina, Columbia$. . Perry-Mann Elec. Co., Inc. 
Tennessee, Chattanooga.. ... James Supply Company 


ae m Tiny sean slong ovine silk aici aie 
A. T. Knowlson Co. 


Michigan, Grand Rapids C. J. Litscher Electric Company Tennessee, Knoxville ha 0.0 cece bead eenake Mie eeeheh +6 es6eu ese RS baee 
ree Tennessee, Memphis a waek Wesco Supply Company 

Minnesota, Duluth. . Northwestern Elec. Equipment o. TNE, FRIED, 05.0 ov docs coves wainesas Coceck oe coscsteteséovkwe 
Minnesota, Minneapolist§. . . Peerless Electrical Co. Deets, DAs os cc cscccces Southwest G-E Co. 

Minnesota, St. Paulf. . Northwestern Elec. Equipment Co. Teaas, El Pasot............ Southwest G-E Co. 

Missouri, Kansas Cityt. The B-R Electric Co. Texas, Houston. . ......... Southwest G-E Co. 

Missouri, St. Louis§t.... . Wesco Supply Company Texas, San Antonio......... Southwest G-E Co. 


Utah, Salt Lake Cityt.. ....Capital Electric Company 
Virginia, Norfolkt........Southern Electric Company 
Virginia, Richmond......... Southern Electric Company 


Montana, Buttet.......... 
Nebraska, Omaha...... 
New Jersey, Harrison. . . 


.Butte Electric Supply Co. 
..Mid-West Electric Co. 





TC ai eka aaa al Washington, Seattlet....... Pacific States Electric Co. 
New Jersey, Newark....... -Tri-C ity Electric Co., Inc. Wadianen, Sechans....... Pacific Genesee Misetiie Ca. 
New Jersey, Paterson .... Tri-City Electric Co., Inc . : 

Washington, Tacoms. ...........c0scccecccccccsnccscccccccccocccoce 

New Jersey, Trentom..............-.+-++s+s2sesssseseeeceneconecoees IN 6 540.0 cuinis naisusalsiathbheabedeinesioa 
New York, Albanyt........ Havens Electric Co., Inc. West Virginia, Charlestont. . Virginian Electric, Inc. 
New York, Buffalo .. ..Robertson-Cataract Elec. Co. Wisconsin, Milwaukee... .........00::--sseeeeeessceessessceerseeeees 
FOF DN DG 6:6 0:6 oc kcedvnracreccuvencevcceseccsessssetecsesons tNo G-E Office tWarehouse §Service Shop 





For Canadian business: Canadian General Electric Company, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


Distributors for the General Electric Company Outside of the United States 


INTERNATIONAL GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC. 


120 Broadway, New York, N. Y Schenectady, N.Y. a 
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The Spirit of Christmas 
It matters not how high, how low; how old or young; 
how rich or poor—at this season of the year there begins 
to come over every one of us a feeling of goodwill—a 
larger thought for others—a realization of our obliga- 
tion to the rest of the world. This is the Spirit of Christ- 
mas. 


Such thoughts are expressed in the giving of remem- 
brances. In former times such gifts as candy for the 
children seemed to suffice; then the older ones were re- 
membered with flowers and fruits; until at last, in order 
to outdo each other, came showers of flubdubs—mostly 
ornamental but of little use. But nobody cared, so long 
as the gift expressed the yuletide spirit. 

Since the electrical industry has given something prac- 
tical as well as ornamental to the world, a new idea has 
come to Christmas givers—present something useful. 
And now about the first place that father goes to look for 
gifts is to the store that exhibits electrical appliances. 
Mother goes there, too. Even sister and brother, seeking 
something useful for home folks, select electrical gifts. 

Advertisers in the electrical industry have brought this 
about. Read the slogans: Make It An Electrical Christmas, 
Give Something Electrical, Make Your Place An Electrical 
Gift Shop, Electrical Gifts Are Useful, Electrical Christ- 
mas Headquarters, and so on, passed along from manu- 
facturer to retailer until the public now seeks the prac- 
tical and useful holiday present. 

Electragists with stores are taking advantage of this 
new order of Christmas giving. | Windows and interiors 
are appropriately trimmed and decorated, and the whole 
atmosphere takes on the spirit of useful giving. 

So let us all in the electrical industry encourage the 
one thought—Give Something Electrical—until Christmas 
shall become more and more the day of practical presents. 

A Merry Electrical Christmas To All! 


Price Cutting Contractors 


It goes without saying that not all electrical contractors 
are price cutters. Take any group of a dozen of them 
and the chances are that every last man of them would 
deny that he is a price cutter. But the evidence is against 
some of them. 


For instance, an architect has recently disclosed the 


figures on a small job. The low bid is $898, while the 
high bid is $1298. Why the “98” in both cases? Be- 
cause those bidders are price cutters. The low fellow 
guessed that the other fellow would bid $900, so he cut 
the price. The high bidder made a bad guess, but hoping 
to save himself, he also sacrificed a two dollar bill. 

These cases are not exceptional. On the same job the 
next to the low bid was doubtless figured at $1,100, but 
it was cut to $1098. Two others figured—or guessed— 
around $1200, but they both cut their prices, one to $1190 
and the other to $1188. 

Such figures are typical—so says the architect. If ten 
electrical contractors bid on one job, at least eight bids 
will just cut the round figures a few dollars each. So 
rarely are round figures quoted that this architect says 
when he sees such a bid he at once concludes that the 
bidder has actually estimated the cost of the job, has 
added a fair margin, and is willing to stand by what he 
believes to be an honest bid. 

How much more satisfactory it is to sell a job on merit 
rather than oa cut prices. As Commissioner Eidlitz says: 
Quality . . . and Fair Dealing. Is price cutting fair deal- 
ing? Can there be any assurance of high quality work- 
manship and material at cut prices? 

The quickest and surest way of eliminating the curb- 
stoner is to accurately estimate the job, submit a fair bid, 
and then courageously sell the job on its merits. Be- 
cause of the price cutter, this requires courage—and more, 
it requires salesmanship. Cultivate such a practice and 
the price cutter will soon be looking for a job. 








The Everlasting Tinkerer 


We recommend first, last and all the time that every 
electrical appliance, device or appurtenance of any sort 
should always be installed by a boni fide electrical man. 
But wherever electrical goods are retailed certain electrical 
articles are bound to be sold to the everlasting tinkerer 
it is hard to get 
around this fellow, for he invariably is a constant buyer 


who likes to do his own installing. 


and sometimes is as good a bell hanger as the chap in 
the trade who poses as such. 

There always is a considerable number of switches and 
pull chain sockets sold to these individuals who attach 
such devices themselves. If they could not do the in- 
stalling they would not make the purchase. 


10 THE ELECTRAGIST 


It must be admitted that when a man goes to the trou- 
ble of installing a switch or a socket or replacing one, for 
example, he undoubtedly is a man keenly appreciative of 
comfort and convenience. He also is a man with a cer- 
tain amount of mechanical skill and therefore likely to 
appreciate mechanical advantages and improvements. 

It is possible that to some extent this man is economical 
and does this work to save the electrician’s charge, but to 
a very much larger extent he is doing this work himself 
because of the pleasure obtained from handling tools. 
This is the same man who goes home loaded down in the 
early spring with garden tools and seeds, and who later 
on is busy with the lawn mower and the garden hose. 

This man is an excellent subject for the Sell "Em Some 
thing More philosophy. He is not a man who throws 
his money away. Prove to him that you are giving him 
something for it and he parts with his money easily. 
When such a man comes into the store it would take very 
little salesmanship to sell him a toggle switch in place 
of a push switch, and a pull chain socket in place of a 
key socket, or a luminous switch instead of the plain one 
without this attractive feature. 

This man is interesting from another standpoint also: 
He carries these devices home, installs them, and takes 
pride in them. He calls in his friends to show them the 
finished job and explains and demonstrates any special 
feature which he has incorporated in his work. In other 
words, he becomes a booster. If you sell him some new 
items he will in turn sell his neighbors and friends. 
Does the electragist know of any better way to start some- 
thing than by getting a few of these good fellows working 
for him? 


Motor Repair Work 


Motor repair work has grown by leaps and bounds 
during the last few years. Where it was recognized only 
as a side line several years ago, at the present time many 
contractor-dealers are devoting a large part of their sales 


effort to this trade and in the larger cities companies 
will be found that are doing such work almost exclusively. 

One thing about it that is attractive is its freedom from 
curbstoner competition, and this doubtless is the reason 
why so many are broadening out into this field of en- 
deavor. A certain amount of capital is required to enter 
the business, on account of the diversified equipment 
necessary to start operations and give proper service, so 
that every Tom, Dick and Harry cannot easily get started 
in it. 

But there are many problems to solve. The matter 
of service is paramount, especially since price so recently 
held first consideration. Costs and the distribution of 
overhead are both fundamental factors. And then there 
are the methods of accounting and all the other phases of 
business to contend with, to say nothing of the factors 
peculiar to this work which must be given special attention. 

Recognizing the importance of such a business to elec- 
tragists, the Association of Electragists has formed a 
motor repair section, through which will be issued a man- 
ual. It is earnestly hoped at the Headquarters office that 
sufficient data and information may be compiled which 
will prove of far reaching benefit to members who desire 
to branch out into this work, or undertake it exclusively. 

Readers of THE ELEcTRAGIST engaged in motor repair 
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work are urged to codperate with the A. E. I. in this im- 
portant undertaking by sending to Headquarters whatever 
is available in the way of useable information. In this 
connection, the series of articles on this subject by George 
P. Svendsen now appearing in this magazine are worthy 
of careful reading. 

In the first of these articles, published in these columns 
last month Mr. Svendsen outlined the preliminary steps 
to be taken. This month’s installment sets forth some of 
the practical solutions of the more complicated problems. 
The final installment, to be published next month, should 
be carefully studied, and when the entire series has been 
properly digested, it is more than likely that additional 
material will be suggested, which will assure an early issue 
of the desired manual. 


Retailing Electrical Appliances 
Much has been said and written during the past few 
years concerning the relative value of various types of 
retailers of electrical appliances—whether it be the hard- 
ware or furniture dealer, or the electrical contractor-dealer, 


or some other type of retailer. No satisfactory decision 


has yet been reached. 

Now comes a letter to the editor, from a manufacturer 
of electrical appliances, asking for further information on 
the subject. This manufacturer says that in his studies 
of the market for electrical appliances he finds that other 
manufacturers and jobbers are using hardware and fur- 
niture dealers and even jewelry shops as retailers for their 
products. He says that in some cases it has been found 
that these dealers have done better in distributing electrical 
appliances than have the regular electrical shops. 

This would be very strange if true, but it can be true only 
with certain exceptions. “Some cases” doubtless means the 
jewelry store that sold a large number of coffee percolators 
just before Christmas; the drug store that ran a cut price 
sale on irons; the furniture store that conducted an in- 
tensive house to house canvass on washers—all compared 
with the little side street contractor-dealer who sold only 
a few of each of these appliances, but was called upon to 
service every appliance that ever was sold in his immediate 
neighborhood. 

And there is where the practical electrical man comes in— 
he is the one that is called upon for servicing. He may not 
be a capable merchant; it must be admitted that he has 
not had merchandising experience; he has not had the ad- 
vantage of inheriting a knowledge of trade and barter in 
electrical appliances from his forefathers; and he is dealing 
in technical goods rather than well known staples that any- 
body can sell. 

But the contractor-dealer does know how to install, re- 
pair, and service electrical appliances. With that knowl- 
edge as an essential starter, he becomes a factor in elec- 
trical merchandising that compels the most earnest consid- 
eration. Regardless of the type of retailer the manufac- 
turer may select to distribute his product, he also should 
cultivate the good will of the contractor-dealer. More than 
this, by all means he should devote a part of his energies 
to creating and developing greater sales effort among these 
practical electrical men upon whom he must depend for 
service. 

Where an appliance is purchased and then not used by 
the purchaser because it was not properly demonstrated 
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or installed, not only is the manufacturer of that appli- 
ance injured, but an injustice is done to the industry; so 
the manufacturer should strive to have his products prop- 
erly marketed, which sometimes may be quite as important 
as the volume of sales. 

Manufacturers in all lines always have and ever will 
seek the largest market they can find. Volume of business 
helps to reduce production costs. But in things electrical 
the public is still in the process of being educated. To 
derive the full comfort and convenience from the use of 
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electrical appliances, the public must be satisfied. “ Com- 
plete satisfaction comes from knowing how to operate and 
maintain the appliance in use. Naturally the contractor- 
dealer’s opinion is sought by the public, for nobody could 
be so stupid as to expect a drug clerk, or an undertaker’s 
assistant, or a watch repairer, or a tinware salesman to 
render an expert opinion on electric appliances. 

So the appliance manufacturer should not overlook the 
advantages of close contact with the electrical contractor- 
dealer—the best of these now being known as electragists. 


How to Sell the Housewife 


By ALiceE CARROLL 


These Potent Statements Were Made by S. E. D. Staff Mem- - 


ber Before Toronto Meeting of Electragists November 26 


Domestic scientists tell us that ninety 
two percent of the women of America 
do their own housework, that seventy 
percent of their time is spem in and 
about the kitchen, and that they walk 
eleven miles each day in the perfor- 
mance of monotonous household tasks 
which might readily be simplified and 
shortened by the use of electric labor 
saving devices. 

If we are ever to standardize the 
electric home idea we must sell house- 
hold appliances in a very different man- 
ner than we have in the past. We must 
learn to speak the language of the 
housewife instead of the technical jar- 
gon which most of our salesmen employ 
and we must sell results instead of ma- 
chines and devices. 

If the electrical dealer wants to make 
an impression on his women customers 
—and I might say his best customers, 
for eighty five percent of all the buying 
is done by women—he must stop talking 
in terms of nuts and bolts and revolu- 
tions per minute and begin to emphasize 
the time saving and labor saving pro- 
pensities of this equipment. 

He must picture to the woman snow 
white clothes on the line before noon 
on Monday without the dragged out 
look and backache which usually at- 
tends a morning spent over a wash 
board. He must picture a house 
cleaned and kept clean by means of the 
vacuum suction method, which after all 
is the only sane method, for there is no 
advantage in raising clouds of dust 
with a broom only to have it settle 
back again on books, pictures and fur- 
nishings. 

It is high time we began to empha- 
size what an electrical appliance will 
do—not how and why it does it. Let’s 
stop talking mechanics, and instead 
greet our women customers with the 


good news that women who do their 
housework electrically do not get old at 
thirty five. That’s the appeal, the hu- 
man, personal appeal. 

But in your zeal to sell this equip- 
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ment do rot sacrifice the goodwill of 
your customers. Appliances cannot be 
sold successfully unless they are demon- 
strated thoroughly, installed properly 
and serviced diligently. Nor is it 
enough for a salesman to run a vacuum 
cleaner over a brand new rug on which 
some nice clean corn starch has been 
sprinkled or to put a dainty bit of lin- 
gerie in a washing machine and expect 


‘the woman who does her own washing 


and cleaning to be impressed. 

Every woman who comes into your 
store has her own housekeeping prob- 
lems, and upon your ability to appre- 
ciate these problems and to offer some 
practical suggestions as to their solu- 


tion will depend your ability to success- 
fully sell that woman an electrical 
household equipment. 

A woman who does her own house- 
work, including her washing and iron- 
ing, is not impressed when you tell her 
that she can toss the whole week’s wash 
into the washing machine and have it 
come out spic and span by the mere 
pressing of a button. She will be far 
more interested if you admit that soak- 
ing clothes in cold water for a short time 
before putting them in hot suds is just 
as desirable now as it was before the 
advent of the electric washing machine. 
It is an insult to the housewife’s intelli- 
gence to tell her that dishes can be 
washed, clothes ironed, and rooms swept 
by the mere pressing of a button. 

The application of electricity to every- 
day household tasks has been an impor- 
tant step toward the attainment of bet- 
ter and happier homes and more leisure 
hours for women folk, but we cannot 
expect to sell this equipment by the 
same means we employ to sell staple 
articles. 

Every electrical appliance should be 
completely and thoroughly demonstrat- 
ed so that when it is installed in the 
home it will accomplish the results 
promised. Whenever possible, the sale 
of electrical household appliances 
should be made in a home atmosphere— 
in a section of the store or show room 
which does not invite bystanders, be- 
cause every woman is more or less con- 
scious about using any mechanical de- 
vice for the first time and is apt to fore- 
go the purchase rather than learn to 
operate it before an audience. 

I am a great believer in the estab- 
lishment of schools of electrical house- 
keeping—maintained by the local elec- 
trical league or the local central station 
—schools where women can be taught 
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to keep house electrically—not only the 
use of the separate appliances but the 
coordinated and successive steps neces- 
sary to the conduct of the home with the 
aid of electrical labor saving devices. 

A technique of electrical housekeep- 
ing may thus be developed which will 
enable the woman to shorten her hours 
in kitchen and laundry, and free her 
for educational pursuits, outdoor exer- 
cise, the companionship of her family 
and the civic affairs of the community 
in which she lives. 

Stress the time saving, the labor sav- 
ing, and the beauty saving propensities 
of these devices, and women will make 
a beaten track to your door. 

In this connection it has been brought 
to my attention that the servant prob- 
lem is not as acute in Canada as it is 
in the States. Perhaps you Canadian 
men are more fortunate than we are In 
getting servants, but are you able to 
keep them contented and happy after 
you get them? It has always been a 
pet theory of mine that electrical house 
hold equipment not only makes it possi- 
ble to get along without servants but it 
makes it easier to keep servants. 

The average servant—unless you have 
a very rare variety in Canada—is not at 
all averse to having her daily tasks light- 


ened but she naturally protests against 
using any mechanical device which she 
does not understand completely and 
which she cannot operate with efficiency. 


She will prefer to use a vacuum 
cleaner instead of a broom if you dem- 
onstrate it thoroughly and surely she 
will favor the electric washing machine 
in preference to the old fashioned wash 
board. The difficulty has been that 
salesmen have been too anxious to sell 
the lady of the house, and have paid 
little or no attention to the maid who 
is expected to use the appliance. He sells 
the person who is to pay the bill and 
gives the servant such an incomplete 
demonstration of the appliance that 
trouble begins almost immediately. It 
is generally conceded that domestic 
servants are antagonistic toward elec- 
trical labor saving devices, but if this is 
true the electrical dealer has only him- 
self to blame. 

But whether the servant is to use the 
equipment or whether we are selling to 
the woman who does her own house- 
work, let us get away from technical 
expressions and sell on the basis of what 
the appliance will do to save time, to 
save labor and to save youth and beauty. 

We all know that the market for elec- 
trical devices is widening and that the 
channels of distribution are increasing. 
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The department store, the hardware 
store and in many instances the drug 
store have beea quick to realize the need 
for this labor saving equipment and 
have lost no time in the establishment 
of electrical departments to meet this 
need. The electrical dealer, however, 
is the logical man to sell electrical 
equipment and it rests entirely with him- 
self whether or not he allows other 
stores to get the bulk of this business. 

Selling, after all, is largely a matter 
of service, and the man trained in me- 
chanics and electrical installations is the 
man best equipped to render satisfactory 
service on electrical household equip- 
ment. 

There is no longer any question in 
the mind of the contractor as to whether 
or not he should sell appliances. He is 
forced to be a merchandiser nowadays 
in order to successfully conduct his 
contracting business. The home builder 
naturally turns to the man who wires 
his house for information and advice 
regarding electrical equipment to be in- 
stalled. As a matter of fact the upto- 
date contractor renders this service free 
of charge, and while he does not neces- 
sarily solicit the business he is the logi- 
cal person to supply the equipment and 
nine t'mes out of ten gets the order. 

Electrical labor saving devices used 
to be bought piecemeal—an iron today 
and a toaster tomorrow—a washing ma- 
chine this year and a vacuum cleaner 
next, but since the home building boom 
it is not unusual for a dealer to be called 
upon to furnish complete laundry and 
kitchen equipment for the new home. 
And this is the kind of business to go 
after—it is the most profitable and at 
the same time it is the quickest and 
surest means of standardizing the elec- 
tric home idea—and that of course is 
what we are all after. 

We must not lose track of the fact 
that electrical comfort and convenience 
in the home are largely dependent upon 
an adequate wiring system and an abun- 
dance of convenience outlets. The suc- 
cessful contractor will be prepared to 
make certain recommendations as to the 
location of outlets and the selection of 
equipment, and it is to be hoped that 
a competitor will not step in and tell 
the home builder that he does not need 
half the number of outlets and that he 
can guarantee him all the light and 
power he needs at half the price. 


This so often happens. We do not 
seem to stand together in the electrical 
industry the way others do. We do not 
uphold our prices, we do not uphold 
our workmanship, and we do not uphold 
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each other. Just try going into a hard- 
ware store and telling them that you 
can get the nails you want two cents a 
pound cheaper across the street and 
they will calmly tell you to go across 
the street and get them. In an electrical 
shop, however, the price would prob- 
ably be slashed until it not only did not 
show a profit but until there was an 
actual loss. 

And in closing I want to say a word 
about service—service is a hobby of 
mine, you know. It is less expensive to 
demonstrate equipment properly than to 
service it continuously, yet dealers are 
constantly sending out washing ma- 
chines, ironers, vacuum cleaners, dish- 
washers and the like without sufficient 
demonstration to insure even fifty per- 
cent efficiency of operation. 

How can we expect to usher in the 
electrical millennium while this practice 
obtains? None of you are in business 
only for this year or next—and the only 
way to guarantee future business is to 
create goodwill now and the best way 
to create goodwill is to give good service. 

Generally speaking there are just four 
reasons why electrical household appli- 
ances require service; first, because of 
faulty engineering design; second. be- 
cause of defective raw materials used in 
their manufacture; third, incompetence 
on the part of the operator; and fourth 
of course normal depreciation with 
wear. 

Obviously if a manufacturer puts an 
appliance on the market that is faulty 
in design, the housewife who buys it 
and discovers its shortcomings should 
not be expected to pay for the mistakes 
of the engineering department. Like- 
wise if a defect is discovered in the 
raw materials which go to make up an 
appliance. the housewife should not be 
charged for replacement and repairs. 

In the case of the third cause for 
service—incompetence on the part of the 
operator—I am fully convinced that all 
such service charges should be borne by 
the consumer, but I am still further con- 
vinced that if we sell our appliances 
properly in the first place very little of 
this sort of service will be required. 

Service after the sale should be paid 
for by the consumer, but the sale of an 
appliance should include installation, 
thorough demonstration, and a followup 
service over a period of at least thirty 
days. Then if trouble arises it is a safe 
bet that it is the fault of the operator. 

As to normal wear and tear—it seems 
only fair that the consumer pay a fair 
price for the necessary repair parts and 
for the labor involved to put the appli- 
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ance in working condition—as a matter 
of fact, I find that if women have been 
civen courteous and fair treatment by 
their local dealers they are quite willing 
to pay for any necessary repair work. 
To summarize, the future success or 
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failure of your business very largely 
depends upon the amount of service you 
are willing to render—this does not 
mean giving repair parts away or re- 
modeling washing machines free of 
charge, but it does mean courteous atten- 





Charles Proteus Steinmetz, the Man 


How His Life Work Has Benefitted Electragists is Told 
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tion to women customers, and apprecia- 
tion of the housewife’s point of view, 
and an ability to talk to her in terms of 
comfort and convenience rather than me- 
chanical construction and engineering 
perfection. 


By a Fellow Employe of the General Electric Company 


At first thought it may seem that the 
labors of Charles Proteus Steinmetz, the 
electrical wizard, the discoverer of the 
law of hysteresis, the maker of artificial 
lightning, the writer of books on deep 
and complicated phases of electrical 
phenomena, were far removed from 
those of the electragist, whose field is to 
bring the electric current to the aid of 
the tired housewife, the busy store em- 
ploye and the artisan at his work bench. 

But not so. Theirs was a common 
purpose, though it found different ex- 
pressions. One great object of Dr. 
Steinmetz was to make electricity avail- 
able for doing the world’s work. In the 
roaring torrent he saw a source of power 
that might be made to make the labor of 
humanity lighter. It was his chosen task 
to find how; it is the electragist’s duty 
to translate what he and others discov- 
ered and devised into everyday service; 
to complete the final link between the 
waterfall and the glowing table lamp, 
the steaming percolator, the whirring 
little motor. Service was with him a 
cardinal principal. 


Rendering Real Service 


There were some very specific serv- 
ices that he rendered in the field of ap- 
plied electricity, also. Every electra- 
gist knows how important a part alter- 
nating current plays in his work. Not 
all, however, realize what an extremely 
leading role Dr. Steinmetz took in the 
development of this method of trans- 
mission. 

This is well set forth in a statement 
by a fellow engineer who for years had 
been intimately associated with him and 
whose own eminence in the electrical en- 
gineering profession gives it exceptional 
weight—E. W. Rice, Jr., honorary 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the General Electric Company. 

“About the time Steinmetz came with 
the General Electric Company,” said 
Mr. Rice in giving an outline of Dr. 
Steinmetz’s engineering work and 
achievements in a memorial address 
shortly after the latter’s death, “the use 





of alternate current for lighting 
power and other purposes was just be- 
ginning to be of demonstrated commer- 
cial value: Advance in the commercial 
use of alternating current was hindered 
by the extreme difficulty of understand- 
ing the technical nature of its action and 
of the various phenomena connected 
therewith. The engineer who had been 





Dr. Steinmetz at Work 


working with direct current found it dif- 
ficult to understand, and therefore to 
correctly design alternating current ap- 
paratus. 

“Steinmetz took hold of the situation 
with characteristic energy, and soon 
brought order out of chaos. He abol- 
ished the mystery and obscurity sur- 
rounding A. C. apparatus and soon 
taught our engineers how to design such 
machines with as much ease and cer- 
tainty as those employing the old famil- 
iar direct current. 

“He had already made the discovery 
that alternating current problems could 
be attacked and solved with success by 
the use of what was known as complex 
quantities. By the use of this system 
he not only was able to solve these prob- 
lems himself, but to teach our engineers 


to do the same work by methods almost 

as simple as ordinary arithmetic and al- 
gebra. Steinmetz himself regarded this 
as one of his greatest contributions and 
called it the development of the ‘Sym- 
bolic Method of Alternating Current 
Calculations.’ 

“Steinmetz’s practical inventions lit- 
erally cover the entire field of electrical 
applications: Generators, motors, trans- 
formers, lightning arresters, lighting, 
heating and electrochemical operations. 
Of these many inventions—which were 
set forth in some two hundred patents— 
perhaps the most important are the in- 
duction regulator, the method of phase 
transformation, as from 2 phase to 3 
phase, and the metallic electrode arc 
lamp. 

“He devoted much time to the de- 
velopment of the mercury arc, and by 
his masterly methods did much to im- 
prove this interesting and important 
type of illumination. These and many 
other of his inventions have found per- 
manent and extensive use in the in- 
dustry. 


Produced Lightning 


“During the last ten years when al- 
ternating current power transmission 
lines of great length, carrying large 
amounts of energy, have spread all 
over the country, to use his own words, 
‘an old enemy became more and more 
formidable-—lightning,’ and for many 
years the great problem which pertained 
to the successful development of elec- 
trical engineering was that of protection 
from lightning. 

“The study of this problem led Stein- 
metz to produce his famous lightning 
generator of which so much has been 
told in the public press. In the hands 
of Steinmetz and his assistants such 
progress has been made that the nature 
of the phenomenon has been so eluci- 
dated that ag a result it is possible to 
proceed with confidence in the further 
development of the large high powered 
transmission systems making possible the 
wizard’s vision that the day was rapidly 
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approaching when the electrical engi- 
neer would supply the world’s require- 
ments of energy over transmission lines 
which would cover the country with a 
network similar to that of the railways, 
the one taking care of the distribution 
and supply of energy, and the other car- 
rying the materials. 

“That I have not overstated the value 
of Steinmetz’s work in this early period 
is indicated by the message of an emi- 
nent electrical engineer, Professor Har- 
ris J. Ryan, president of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, who 
says: “Through a period of years Dr. 
Steinmetz stood almost alone as the one 
electrical engineer in the world capable 
of defining and solving the many per- 
plexing problems encountered for the 
understanding and improvement of the 
transformer, induction motor, alternator 
and polyphase high voltage system, the 
modern fundamental implements of the 
electrical engineer’.” 


Dr. Steinmetz served as president of 
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the A. I. E. E., the Illuminating Engi- 
neering Society and the National Asso- 
ciation of Municipal Electricians; was 
a fellow of the American Association 
of Electrical Engineers and of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science; and a member of Brit- 
ish Institute of Electrical Engineers and 
the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. 

He took out his first citizenship pa- 
pers very soon after coming to this 
country, consummating his complete 
citizenship five years after his arrival. 
He gave liberally of his time and talents 
to civic obligations, serving Schenec- 
tady as a member and president of the 
board of education, and as president of 
the common council. 

He never married, but made his home 
with his adopted son, J. Le Roy Hayden, 
and the latter’s family. He is survived 
by this adopted son, and by a hatf sis- 
ter, Miss Clara Steinmetz of New York 
City. He was essentially kindly, demo- 
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cratic and genial, and in addition to 
the general admiration for his mental 
gifts and scientific attainments, he was 
held in deep personal affection by those 
who knew him. 

Author of Text Books 


He was the author of a number of 
books which are standard texts on the 
fields of electrical engineering they 
cover, and of many technical, semi 
technical and popular articles on the 
applications of electricity. Those fa- 
miliar with his writings and with his 
trend of thought realize that wide as was 
his mental sweep over the electrical 
field, and including as it did abstruse 
questions of engineering, his animating 
thought was how to make electricity 
most useful to humanity. Bringing it 
to the aid of the housewife in her daily 
tasks, to the workman at his bench, to 
whomsoever toils at manual labor, was 
one of his great objectives. In that he 
and the electragist sought a common 
goal. 


The Present Status of Electrical Merchandising 


By Joun F. GILcHrRIst 


How This Important Subject Now Stands Was Explained by Vice President of Com- 
monwealth Edison Co., Chicago, Before the Washington Convention of the A. E. I. 


[Following Mr. Gilchrist’s talk there was 
considerable discussion regarding it 
from the floor of the convention. It is 
felt that this discussion is of interest and 
importance to electragists, and the com- 
ments from individuals are therefore ap- 
pended hereto.—The Editor. ] 


A great many people have been get- 
ting interested in this matter of mer- 
chandising of appliances in our busi- 
ness. We are finding that there are a 
good many more angles to it than we 
were able to see a few years ago. In 
the first place we are finding out that 
it is a tremendous business, and that 
it has possibilities that are almost equal 
to anything that we have ever devel- 
oped. 

We are also beginning to see that we 
have a great responsibility in put- 
ting these devices in the hands of the 
people of our day, because really there 
is no group of household utensils which 
for a moment compares with these de- 
vices which mean nothing except the ap- 
plication of power to the household du- 
ties, in the same way that power is ap- 
plied to the factory, to the commercial 
house, and to all the business of the 
country. It is simply the application 
of power to household use. 


Now what does the application of 
power to any human activity mean? It 
means greater production, with less ex- 
penditure of human energy, and all the 
things that go with it. It means the 
possibility of living better, and of being 
a better citizen, and being able to do 
more in the world, because the house- 
hold duties which are necessary to life 


and health and our physical well being, 
are done very much more easily. 

Can you think of anything that would 
be any more likely to prolong the aver- 
age life of the women of this nation 
than the putting of a washing machine 
into the home of every American fam- 


ily? That machine saves the housewife 
a great deal of disagreeable labor. We 
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all know, if we think at all about it, 
how arduous that task is. Perhaps we 
can look back to the time when our own 
mothers were exhausted to the point 
of not being able to take an interest in 
anything which went on around the fam- 
ily supper table, because of a back- 
breaking day which they had put in 
over the wash tub. 

Therefore I say that if these devices 
are put into the homes of the people 
they will have a more beneficial effect 
than anything I can think of on the 
standard of living of our people—not 
only on the standard of health, but on 
the entire standard of living of the peo- 
ple of this nation. 

I will say that if you fellows in the 
industry had to do the family washing, 
there would be more washing machines 
in the homes than there are now. We 
would only have to experience the doing 
of that work to realize what these de- 
vices mean. 


Business Surface Only Scratched 


Now I feel that we have only 
scratched the surface on this appliance 
proposition. We haven’t gotten any 
ways in it at all. Knowing the value 
of these things it is our duty to put 
them into the hands of the people. and 
that is a greater responsibility than any 
responsibility of making money on 
them. 

When you get right down to it, the 
business that is going to survive, is that 
which is founded on service, and so long 
as you can serve and be engaged in a 
business which serves humanity, you can 
forget about the emoluments, because if 
they are just and fair they will take 
care of themselves. 

If we just devote ourselves to render- 
ing the best possible service, all the 
other advantages which we crave will 
follow after, if we make a thoroughgo- 
ing success of rendering this service. 

Speaking of the size of the business— 
and this is a statement which I have 
made a good many times—if you who 
pride yourselves on having a thorough- 
ly equipped electrical home will just 
sit down and calculate the retail cost 
of the various devices which you have 
in your home—I mean one that is thor- 
oughly equipped—such as refrigerating 
machines, washers, ironers, ventilating 
fans, sewing machines, and the applica- 
tion of power to anything that can be 
done electrically, at the present time— 
without going into the refinements—you 
will be surprised to see what the value 
of those appliances is in your own home. 
I don’t pretend to have a home that 
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is electrified to the extent that some of 
these cranks in the business have elec- 
trified their homes, but I was sitting in 
my living room one Sunday afternoon 
thinking of some of the advantages that 


we are enjoying. I think perhaps what 
started me to thinking on that line was 
the fact that I heard the ice machine 
start up in tht basement, and I thought 
I would have to move that machine to 
a point where I wouldn’t hear the noise. 
In that way I got to thinking about the 
various motors, and I easily counted up, 
in a very small house, nine or ten mo- 
tors that were in daily use, and most 
effectively. 

George Baldwin of the General Elec- 


tric Company, vice president in charge 
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of the appliance end of the business, 
has figured out that these devices ag- 
gregate at the present time something 
like seven or eight hundred dollars— 
I think he puts it as between seven and 
eight hundred dollars—and he makes 
the statement that they are the type of 
devices that every family in the country 
can afford to use. 


What Average Person Can Afford 


Of course our ideas of what we can 
afford, have expanded somewhat in the 
last few years, but I would say that 
anybody could afford to have anything 
in his home which contributes enough to 
the operations of living so that the 
time which he releases to himself and 
his family can be put to tasks which 
will bring a greater return. 

Now what are those who are doing the 
most in any of our communities, doing 
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in the way of putting these appliances 
in the homes? 

I have here a list of eleven companies 
—central station companies—which are 
doing the most in this appliance busi- 
ness, and these are the figures for seven 
months, based on the government cen- 
sus of 1920. These figures are taken 
from the first seven months of this 
year’s business, so that you see, allowing 
for a reasonable growth, these figures 
are not really as high per capita as they 
appear to be. 

Of those eleven companies, the com- 
pany which did the greatest amount of 
business did seventy cents worth of busi- 
ness per inhabitant during those seven 
months, or ten cents a month—a dollar 
and twenty cents a year. In that par- 
ticular city the residence customers run 
about one meter to six inhabitants. 

The next one I have on my list did 
seven cents a month business or eighty- 
four cents a year. 

The next one did eight cents a month; 
the next is less than two cents a month; 
the next is seven cents a month; the 
next, five and a half cents a month; 
then one cent a month; three cents a 
month; less than two cents a month, and 
three and a half cents a month. 

Think of it—here is marketable stuff, 
amounting to seven or eight hundred 
dollars, and the people who are doing 
the most are edging in on that at the 
rate of ten dollars a year! At that rate 
it will be seventy years before we get 
the devices that ought to be installed in 
every American home, in the homes. 
And before one tenth of that time is 
gone by, you know and I know that 
there will be other devices on the mar- 
ket of equal value. We are not begin- 
ning to keep up with the preduction of 
electrical devices. 

Now the natural query is, if this is 
such a wonderful business, if it has such 
possibilities why are we dabbling in 
it? And that is all we are doing—just 


dabbling. 


Distribution Is a Joke 


A gentleman said to me the other day 
—I won’t mention his name, but he ts 
a man who is very prominent in this 
business and is responsible for the dis- 
tribution of the output of some very 
large factories—he said, “Somebody has 
got to get up nerve enough to say that 
the distribution of these devices by the 
contractor-dealer is a joke.” 

Now I am going a little further—I am 
not going to say that to you, but I am 
going to say that they have not only got 
to get up nerve enough to say that of 
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the contractor-dealer, but that it is true 
of the jobbers and the central stations 
as well—that the distribution of these 
goods by all of them is a joke. 

What is the trouble? We have made 
the very interesting discovery, in the 
study to which President Strong re- 
ferred that we have been making, that 
apparently the companies which are go- 
ing after this business the hardest have 
had the experience that the more busi- 
ness they do the more money they lose. 


One of the companies in the group 


that I personally have been studying 
the company that | 
about in that list that did 
cent’s worth of business a 
month per inhabitant—claims to have 
been making sixteen percent. 


very 
told 
about 


intensively 
you 


one 


Now you know and I[ know that with 
the prestige that the central stations 
the various we 
could build a stockade around our ap- 


have in communities, 
pliance department in Chicago, put a 
disagreeable girl in charge of it, make 
the people wrap up their own bundles 
and carry them home, and yet a certain 
number of people would come in and 
buy that stuff of us. 
in and give us their business, because 


They would come 


the prestige of the great company which 
furnishes energy in that community, is 
such that it will do a certain amount of 
business in spite of everything, and on 
that basis we could make money under 
present conditions. 

But how far will we get with that kind 
of policy. or anything that comes any- 
where near approaching it? We won't 
get anywhere. We have got to get out 
after business, just as the most enlight- 
ened merchandisers of this period go 
after their business, with all the conven- 
iences that make it so easy to do busi- 
ness, which make it so easy to go into 
stores like those that we find in New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia and Chi- 
cago. 

And we have got to go beyond that. 
Why? Because we are not yet out of 
the pioneering branch of the business. 
We have got to go out into the homes 
of the people and demonstrate the use- 
fulness of these devices, if we are going 
to do anything like the amount of busi- 
ness that we with our responsibility, 
and our opportunities should do, if we 
are going to in any way justify our 
right to administer this great industry. 

Now all that costs money. You can’t 
put salesmen out in a territory and can- 
vass such territory; you can’t sell goods 
on deferred payments—and the larger 
articles have got to be sold that way, or 
the people will not for years have the 
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advantage of them—you can’t do all of 
that without entailing a cost which is 
infinitely greater than that of the big- 
and most liberal merchandiser 
among the druggists and department 
stores. 


gest 


Business Got Off on Wrong Foot 


This business got off originally on the 
wrong foot, and a great offender in my 
judgment has been the central station. 
We didn’t really appreciate what it was. 
It came along in a very inconspicuous 
way, and the thought then was, “Get 
these devices out into the hands of the 
people, regardless of any profit.” Why, 
some people went out and gave away 
thousands of dollars worth of stuff. 

That might look all right to the un- 
initiated, to a man who is an absolute 
novice in the business; but it just shows 
that we haven’t thought far enough 
ahead. Where would you people be, 
trying to compete with the central sta- 
tion in giving this stuff away? If they 
were not literally giving it away, they 
were selling it on a basis that no inde- 
pendent company or individual could 
sell it, and live. 

There is nothing worth while in the 
industrial or business world that can 
possibly succeed, unless there is enough 
in it to pay the cost of doing business in 
an uptodate, civilized way, with fair 
remuneration for the time and intelli- 
gence expended by everybody who is es- 
sential to that industry. 


Take an illustration: Suppose our 
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great government, when gas automobiles 
came out, somewhere around 1897 or 
1898, had said, “Great—we are going 
to put this in a position where all the 
people can enjoy it. Go ahead and 
make all the cars you can, and distribute 
them, but you can’t charge more than 
a hundred dollars apiece for your auto- 
mobiles, because we have got to put 
them in the reach of everybody.” How 
far would the automobile industry have 
gotten, under such a policy? It never 
would have been born. Any such re- 
striction as that would have absolutely 
choked it, and yet has there been any- 
thing that has been of greater benefit to 
the nation than the automobile, intelli- 
gently and moderately used? And with 
the development and extension of the 
business we have rapidly come into a 
position where the cost has been cut 
down in a way that would have been 
deemed impossible when the industry 
was first born, especially in view of the 
period of rising prices which we have 
gone through in the last decade. 

While it is not quite so ridiculous as 
that, the position in which the appli- 
ance business is today is not very far 
removed from that very situation. 

The first thing that we have got to 
do, as I see it, is to find out what it 
really does cost us to do this kind of 
business. Then when we find out what 
it costs, we have got to have backbone 
enough and courage enough to work to- 
gether, to sell our goods, small as our 
sales may be, on a basis which will pay 
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that cost, and show a fair return to the 
people who are really necessary in the 
distribution of the appliances. 

If people are not necessary, they 
haven’t any right to exist. But if they 
are necessary—just a moment on who is 
necessary : 


Who in the Trade Is Necessary 


I think we have all rather laid it up 
against the manufacturers that they have 
gotten out into this appliance business 
and put their own sales force to work, 
apparently ignoring the regular estab- 
lished channels and avenues through 
which this business should go. But I 
am inclined to think that we are prob- 
ably as much or more to blame than 
they are. We are not to blame because 
we sold the stuff at a loss, but we are to 
blame because we didn’t find out what 
the trouble was, and get together sooner. 
We can’t blame a manufacturer for pro- 
ducing goods and distributing them be- 
cause he can’t find distributing agencies 
already established. 

I think we have all fallen down in 
that respect. I think we are beginning 
to wake up, but I believe that we will 
get back to the basis where, just as in 
the distribution of old line merchandise 
which the world has known for centu- 
ries, we will find that it will boil down 
to the manufacturer who produces the 
goods, the wholesaler, the distributer, or 
the jobber, who takes the goods from 
the manufacturer in large volumes, on a 
program which enables cheap manufac- 
ture, moves them, transports them to dif- 
ferent parts of the country. places them 
in the real system of distribution, in the 
hands of the retailer, and rendering the 
assistance to the retailer which the job- 
ber should render. 

And I think in that regard the jobbers 
have fallen down. I am very much in 
favor of that organization. I am a great 
believer in it. I think the jobbers have 
done more in studying our industry than 
any of the rest of us, but I think many 
of them are falling far short in the serv- 
ice which they should render—the serv- 
ice of extending credit, the service of 
carrying adequate stocks, the service 
most particularly of educating the re- 
tailer—because the jobber should be in 
a position better than anybody else to 
educate the retailer in the retail distrib- 
ution of these goods. 

The central station in my judgment 
has a very great function to perform. 
I think the central station should be in 
the retail merchandising business, and I 
believe that you will find that where the 


central station is not in the retail mer- 
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chandising business, the business is not 
flourishing—that it is a dead situation 
electrically. 

But the central station, if it even con- 
serves its own direct interests, has got 
to do business in a very different way 
from what most of us have done in the 
past and many of us are still doing. 
They have got to recognize the fact that 
the contractor-dealer is a very valuable 
outlet for the distribution of these appli- 
ances, and they have got to do business 
on a basis where the independent con- 
tractor-dealer can sell his goods in com- 
petition with the central station prices, 
under which he can live and make such 
a profit as will draw into this business 
the intelligence and the capital which it 
is necessary to have, to do business. 


Business Does Not Attract Right Men 


The reason why so much of this busi- 
ness is done in such a picayunish way, 
and by people of so small capacity in a 
business way. and of such small mental 
capacity, is that the setup of the busi- 
ness has been such that it is not attrac- 
tive to men like those in this room, who 
can devote their energies and intellects 
to other branches of the business, or 
even to other businesses, on a profitable 
basis, which will enable them to take 
pride in the rendering of service to the 
people, and which will enable them to 
make a competence in the world. 

Therefore the central station must do 
that. 

One of the great difficulties is that the 
central stations naturally will do a 
larger business, probably having a 
larger purchasing power, and conse- 
quently it is very obvious that they will 
be able to buy these goods cheaper than 
the small dealers, and if they sell on a 
basis of a percentage above cost, they 
are almost bound to undersell the small 
dealers. And yet, if they do that they 
are losing a very important thing—they 
are failing to develop a distribution sys- 
tem which later on will be a strong and 
valuable system, from their own stand- 
point, by coéperating with those people 
in the industry who have thrown their 
fortunes into the same community. 

It seems to me that Mr. Edgar, the 
president of the Boston-Edison Com- 
pany, pointed out the solution of that 
problem. He said. “I believe that we all 
should determine to find out what the 
correct prices are and sell on those 
prices, and the central station, if by its 
buying power and its volume of purchas- 
ing, makes more than a reasonable 
amount of money, it should devote that 
money to the general advertising of the 
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industry in the community, for the bene- 
fit of everybody who is in the electrical 
industry.” 

It seemed to me that that was a very 
fine suggestion. And I don’t see any 
reason why a development of that sort 
might not come about. I think it is 
being done in a small way, in many of 
the communities. 

A great many people have said to me, 
“Why, you have got spread enough in 
this business, and if you will only get 
into your own organization and learn 
how to economize and learn how to do 
business intelligently, how to develop 
turnover as it is done by other mer- 
chants, you will find that you will have 
plenty of spread.” 

Now that might be all right. We 
might do all right on the spread, if it 
didn’t seem necessary for the interests 
of everybody concerned, especially the 
public, to push this business at the pres- 
ent time very much harder than it is 
necessary, or even expedient, to push 
the ordinary merchandising business. 

In this study of costs we have found 
some very interesting figures which I 
wish to give to you. 


Cost of Merchandising 


The average cost of a large number of 
merchandisers of all merchandising has 
been 36.6 percent. That is divided up 
in this way: The spread has been de- 
cidedly improved; it is considerably bet- 
ter than it was, the sales expense being 
20.4 percent. That is the average in a 
large number of cases. 

That isn’t just simply offhand infor- 
mation. That is information gathered 
under a classification of accounts, which 
was studied out by men in this industry 
most able to develop such a classifica- 
tion, and the figures were carefully set 
up, not estimated but kept as the busi- 
ness was done under that classification. 

Those figures may be too big. Per- 
haps we are spending more to sell than 
we ought to, but I still contend that the 
companies which are doing the most, 
and which in my judgment are facing 
their responsibilities to the greatest ex- 
tent by distributing the most per capita 
of these appliances, are doing so under 
the greatest costs, made up of salaries, 
commissions for salesmen in stores, so- 
licitors’ commissions on straight sales, 
miscellaneous expenses, delivery depart- 
ment expenses, store administrations, 
rental of stores, window trimmings, cash 
discounts on sales, aggregating on the 
average, 20.4 percent. 

And then comes the greatest surprise, 
in my judgment, in the business—the 
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clerical overhead. I think that we have 
underrated that. Here are the figures: 
Total clerical expenses, 5.3 percent; to- 
tal general expense—that is the execu- 
tive as well as clerical, in that branch of 
the business, 14.8 percent. You have 
got 20.4 percent for selling and 14.8 for 
clerical and administration and execu- 
tive expense—those expenses in the 
house itself in keeping the books and 
the accounts, and collecting the money. 
And, mind you, we haven’t got a penny 
in there for interest on capital. And 
that is a pleasant surprise, because we 
find that so much of this business is 
done on a deferred payment basis—and 
the charges which the people are per- 
fectly willing and able to pay in order 
that they may enjoy these devices at 
all, many of them, and others in order 
that they may enjoy them immediatel y— 
are such that there is a slight credit back 
to the interest on the money, so that 
that only amounts on the volume to 1.4 
percent. 

Correct Turnover Not Figured 

As to the turnover—it has been 
thrown in our faces that we have not 
studied turnovers; that we don’t get 
turnovers. But in these days of high in- 
terest charges, when our capital charge 
is 1.4 percent it is the best evidence in 
the world that there is a very big turn- 
over amounting to 1.4 percent of the 
sales. In other words, on a 6 percent 
basis it would be a four times turnover 
per year, which is not a bad merchandis- 
ing turnover, even for the older mer- 
chandisers in household utilities, fur- 
niture, and those general lines of goods 
in which our devices would be classified. 

Now I want to say just a word about 
the question of deferred payments. 

I know I am rather radical in my 
views on that thing, but my study of the 
people who are doing business on the 
deferred payment basis in this country 
leads me to the conclusion that a greater 
volume of business is being done on that 
basis all the time, and that the hardest 
headed men in commercial life in this 
country are the ones who are indulging 
in it to the greatest extent. 

I have had people, in one of the in- 
stitutions of which I am the head, go 
and study the accounting methods of an 
institution which does a big furniture 
business in this country. If I gave you 
their slogan you would know it in a 
minute. That institution has six mil- 
lions in accounts on its books. It shows 
a certain amount of losses in this meth- 
od of doing business, but the losses are 
surprisingly small—something like 3 or 


4 percent. 
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Just take the item of washing ma- 
chines again—because that is the big 
thing that sticks up—I presume the 
Commonwealth Edison Company has 
merchandised in the time it has been in 
the business somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of forty thousand of those ma- 
chines. We have no record that we ever 
lost but one washing machine, which 
was actually stolen, carried away, and 
got away from us entirely. We have 
had any quantity of them come back on 
our hands, but the losses in doing that 
kind of business come from those who 
come in and say, “I am sorry, but my 
husband has lost his job, and we just 
can’t keep up these payments at the pres- 
ent time. Now if you can help us along 
a little, until he gets located again, [ 
haven’t any doubt that we can keep it 
up, and I certainly do want to keep the 
machine, but if you must have your pay- 
ments, you will have to come and get 
your machine.” But that is a very small 


amount. Those are not our real losses. 


Little Attention Given to Credit 


We have discovered another thing, 
and it is very obvious. You take a 
thousand accounts where people agree 
to pay twelve or fourteen dollars a 
month, and take another thousand ac- 
counts where they agree to pay eight 
dollars a month, and I think you will 
agree that on the surface of things it 
certainly would seem that you would 
have a larger percent of losses with the 
people who were not able to keep vp 
payments on twelve dollars a month 
than on the people who would not '-e 
able to keep up payments of eight dol- 
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lars a month. That simply means one 
thing: If you sell your device on eigh- 
teen or twenty four months’ time for 
payment, and give some reasonable at- 
tention to credit—and by the way some 
of the older people in the business and 
the cleverest people in the business give 
surprisingly little attention to the credit 
proposition, their experience being that 
it costs more to look up the credit and 
scrutinize it carefully, than the losses 
amount to—your losses are less than if 
you sell on twelve months’ time. 

Yes, but you say, “How about the 
finances?” The banking people of this 
country are coming forward with sur- 
prising rapidity, showing the greatest 
possible interest in financing this kind 
of paper for institutions who have any 
standing at all. They like it. And 
why? Because in the first place you 
have the chattel, as they say—the goods 
—you have the contracts of great num- 
bers of wage earning people all over the 
country, that they will buy this stuff and 
pay a certain amount each week, or 
month, on it; you have the endorsement 
of your house, or mine. standing re- 
sponsible for the collection of that 
money, and the payment of it, if it is 
not paid by the makers of the paper. 
And on top of that you have a thing that 
is absolutely liquid. If there is any- 
thing that a banker doesn’t like it is a 
frozen loan. We have all been in posi- 
tions where we have had a good sized 
loan with our barker. and we have had 
to go at the end of six months and ask 
h*m to carry it a little longer, and then 
a little longer, and perhaps some of 
them have carried it for several years. 
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That is a frozen loan. The banker 
doesn’t like that, naturally, because of 
the possible risk. And more than that 
the bank examiners don’t like it. It is 
not good banking. 


Prices Must Pay Fair Return 


But here is a class of security that is 
constantly turning over. Every time 
the bank examiner comes in q great vol- 
ume of accounts have been paid off, 
to a great extent, and a great many of 
them have been paid off entirely, and 
there are new names on the list. 

I am just giving you some of the 
things that have come to my attention 
in this business. 

I think we have all got to study these 
figures, and have to stand together, and 
have the backbone to get prices that pay 
a fair return. 

I am just as much in favor of low 
prices as anybody, but we haven't 
reached a point in this industry where 
we can afford to go on with these losses, 

We have first got to get the business 
on a basis where we find careful, intelli- 
gent institutions, who do business well, 
and pay attention to their business, and 
who have not thrown away the alarm 
clock. They take the position that if 
they can’t make money, the business 
isn’t on the right basis. 

We have all got to stand together and 
understand our business, if we are going 
to get it on that basis. 

I have heard it said that we want more 
spread, and I think that is right. I am 
not asking you, the manufacturer, to do 
business at a loss. If you can’t do busi- 
ness on a less price, raise your prices, 
or do as they do in the old merchandis- 
ing lines, do away with your list prices 
entirely. But don’t flood the country 
with advertisements of $6.75 for an iron, 
and then give so little discount that it 
can’t be sold at the price that you ad- 
vertise it for, and get out even, to say 
nothing of making any money on it. 

The manufacturers have been paying 
more attention than any of us to this, 
and the situation has greatly improved. 
I see their difficulties and they are very 
grave. It is a very serious matter for 
them to cut prices below their costs, or 
worse, or raise prices which have been 
established for them by the standard 
of what their contemporaries will do, 
and also from the standpoint of the ef- 
fect on the public mind. 

But we have a situation that we have 
got to face fairly and squarely. In my 
judgment the first move to make is to 
find out what our costs are. We have 
got to do business on a basis that will 
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give us a fair return. We have got to 
go after our costs. We have got to go 
after our turnover. We have got to co- 
dperate all through the industry, and if 
we do this we will bring this thing 
through and make a wonderful busi- 
ness of it. 

There is no reason on earth why every 
central station in this land should not 
be doing a bigger business in appli- 
ances, per annum, than its business in 
electricity amounts to, for every resi- 
dence customer. 

As the fellow says, I am in this thing 
clear up to my ankles. His friend says, 
“Well you are not in very far, are you?” 
And he replied, “You bet I am. When 
I go into a thing of this sort. I go in 


head first.” 


Discussion From Convention Floor 


PRESIDENT Stronc: Gentlemen, I think you 
will admit that Mr. Gilchrist knows something 
about this subject, and doesn’t hesitate to say 
in plain English what he thinks. 

I am sure there must be some of you here 
who perhaps want to have some ideas cleared 
up on this very vital subject. In my estima- 
tion, this subject applies to the purchase of 
supplies for our contracting work, almost as 
much as it does to the merchandising end of 
our business. 

The opportunity is now given, and I am 
sure that Mr. Gilchrist will be willing to an- 
swer any questions that any of you may wish 
to ask. 

Mr. J. A. Fowxer, Joseph A. Fowler Elec- 
tric Co., Memphis, Tenn.: Mr. President, I 
want to ask a question, which is in the nature 
of a suggestion, and I would like to have Mr. 
Gilchrist give an opinion. 

I have no doubt that the suggestion has 
been made before to the central station people, 
but perhaps it has not been thought of by 
some of us as a means of extending the dis- 
tribution of appliances from the standpoint of 
the contractor-dealer. 

The central station markets almost all of 
its appliances on deferred payments, as Mr. 
Gilchrist has brought out, and of course that is 
the best and easiest way to sell them. But the 
central station has a means of collecting, such 
as no contractor-dealer has the benefit of, in 
that it controls the current that the buyer 
uses with the appliance, and it can cut his 
current off if the buyer doesn’t pay the bill 
monthly, as it falls due. 

The contractor-dealer is confronted with a 
much more difficult credit proposition. 

It has been suggested in some circles that 
since the central station wants to sell these 
appliances, and being primarily interested in 
the sale of them for various and obvious 
reasons beyond the profits that it provides—as 
Mr. Gilchrist brings out there is no profit any- 
way, and they must have some other reason for 
wanting to sell them—why not establish in our 
various localities, a method of collecting 
through the central stations for the contractor- 
dealer? In other words, the central stations 
will finance the deferred payments of the con- 
tractor-dealer, taking the cost out of such de- 
ferred payments, as its profit for handling the 
proposition. 

Mr. Gilchrist points out that it bears a 
profit of 1.4 percent—I think he said—and if 
that is true, it ought to be attractive. If the 
contractor-dealer is financed along such lines 
as that, I think you will find him a much 
readier source of distribution than he now is. 

I am asking that as a question—is it possi- 
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ble? And at the same time I am suggesting 
that I would like to have it considered by such 
men as Mr. Gilchrist, in the industry. 

Mr. Gitcurist: I am very glad to say that 
that is an entirely practical suggestion. Of 
course I am not speaking for other central 
stations, but I believe that it is not too much 
to hope that some arrangement of that sort 
may be developed out of close cooperation be- 
tween our people. 

Of course the demands of the central sta- 
tions for money make the contractor-dealer 
look—as the Englishman said—like a very 
small amount in American currency. They 
are after money all the time, and must be on 
account of their tremendous growth. But I 
believe that such arrangements are possible. 
However, you can only hope to make such an 
arrangement by getting together with the peo- 
ple who are distributing appliances in your 
territory, and ascertain their state of mind. 

Mr. R. H. Jenkins, Valley Electric Co., 
Terre Haute, Ind.: In regard to the gentle- 
man’s statement that the central stations can 
cut off the current if payments are not made 
on its appliances: They can’t do that—they 
can’t turn off the current for the non payment 
of a merchandise bill. 

I will add also that I put on a house wiring 
proposition, and the central station financed it 
for me. 

Mr. Gitcurist: I am glad the gentleman 
brought up that point. It would be a bold 
central station man indeed who would cut off a 
customer’s electricity in order to collect a 
merchandise bill. He would certainly run into 
trouble so serious that he would never want 
to do it again. In fact, it is a matter of very 
great concern with the central stations of the 
country, lest some enthusiastic youngster may 
sometime take such a course. 


Mr. Levy, New York Edison Company, 
New York City: That is exactly the point I 
wanted to bring out. The New York Edison 
Company does not disconnect any customers 
for not paying his merchandise bill. We could 
not legally enforce collection in that way. 

Mr. Louis Kauiscuer, Louis Kalischer, Inc., 
Brooklyn: Mr. President, I am very glad that 
Mr. Fowler brought up the question that he 
raised. We have had several conferences with 
our central station, in the borough of Brook- 
lyn, on that very same question. The neces- 
sity of meeting capital requirements was of- 
fered as an excuse for their going into that 
branch of the merchandising field. 

I told the general sales agent of that com- 
pany that [ could secure all the money that 
the contractors would possibly need in the sale 
of all appliances, in addition to house wiring, 
with the biggest banking institution in 
Brooklyn, provided his company would bill 
and collect accounts. It resolved itself into a 
question of just how much the company would 
charge for that service. I have never gotten 
beyond that barrier. 

There is no banking institution in the 
country that will not get behind and furnish 
all the money necessary, provided the central 
station company doesn’t exact too much as a 
collection charge. 

Mr. Eart E. Wuirenorne, Electrical 
World, New York City: Mr. President, it 
seems to me that it is extremely gratifying 
that this gathering has had the opportunity to 
listen to such a message from a man who 
stands out so prominently among the central 
station people upon the question of merchan- 
dising. 

Unquestionably our industry is turning tow- 
ard a better understanding between the differ- 
ent elements—organized and unorganized— 
which are possible to this whole merchandis- 
ing situation. 

I listened the other day to Mr. S. M. Ken- 
nedy, vice president of the Southern California 
Edison Company, talking about the merchan- 
dising situation in Los Angeles. That com- 
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pany was one of the first and most enthusiastic 
advocates of the sale of appliances by central 
stations, and away back in 1906 it actually 
gave away about twenty five thousand flatirons. 
But they recognized that it was a mistaken 
policy, and later on went out of the merchan- 
dising business entirely. This year they are 
connecting something like forty thousand new 
residences and commercial customers, and 
there is no one sufficiently organized in the city 
of Los Angeles to really develop that market. 

It shows that there is a need such as Mr. 
Gilchrist indicated here today for a leading 
influence in the community. That function has 
got to be supplied by the central station, be- 
cause there is pioneering work still to be done, 
and Mr. Gilchrist and other central station 
men who are guiding the affairs of this in- 
dustry, are beginning to recognize the fact that 
there must be a profit to all concerned; there 
must be a policy which recognizes that fact. 
That that policy is being recognized, is ex- 
tremely encouraging, and I think we can all 
congratulate ourselves, and Mr. Gilchrist, on 
having been given the opportunity to listen to 
this talk this morning. 

Mr. F. J. Savtor, Eureka Vacuum Cleaner 
Co., Philadelphia; Mr. President, I was natur- 
ally very much interested in Mr. Gilchrist’s 
talk, and particularly in the figures that he 
quoted with reference to the losses made. 

That brings up the question as to why the 
central station, or anyone else in the appliance 


business should continue in that business at 
a loss. 

I believe it is possible to conduct an appli- 
ance business at a profit. ! believe. further 
that the central stations with their facilities as 


Mr. Gilchrist has brought out, can do a bigger 
business on a more profitable basis than any- 
one else can, due to the reputation which they 
have in the community, and the facilities 
which they have for going to the customers, 
having you might say a hundred percent per- 
fect list of people whom they can reach 
through either their bills or an addressograph. 
If they, with the facilities that they have, can- 
not make a success of it, and make money in 
selling appliances, who can do it? If they 
cannot do it, there must be some serious reason 
why they can’t, I think that this is the funda- 
mental principle that we must study in the 
appliance business—to find out where that 
reason is and why it exists. 

That was one of the reasons why I came 
down here, to find out whether someone knew 
how to evolve some method which would elim- 
inate the terrible loss that is being experienced 
now. 

You can readily appreciate the fact that a 
contractor certainly cannot make any money 
if the central station cannot. Whether it is 
the spread between the manufacturer’s cost 
and the retail price, or what it is I don’t know, 
but I would certanily like to know what the 
reason is. 

Mr. Gucneist: I am very glad indeed that 
the gentleman from Philadelphia brought out 
that point, because there is one statement that 
I overlooked, which I should have made from 
the platform. 

I want to make it very clear that one of the 
principles laid down by the Merchandising 
Policy Committee of the N. E. L. A. was that 
this business should be conducted and the ac- 
counts should be kept, on a basis such as 
would prevail if the business was an entirely 
independent business from the contracting bus- 
iness, or central station business. 

As a matter of fact these companies probably 
have all made some money. They haven't 
made an adequate amount of money, but they 
have made some money. The reason they have 
made some money is because they have kept 
their merchandising accounts in the same ac- 
counting department in which they kept their 
central station accounts, and their transporta- 
tion and delivery of goods has been done by 
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the same transportation department that they 
had in connection with their central station. 
This was an economical proposition for both 
of them. 

Some of the central stations have actually 
lost money. 

Those who have given the most thought to 
the matter and are more and more coming to 
the view that the central station, from the 
standpoint of its own best interest, must do 
business on a basis where an independent con- 
cern can compete with it in prices, and still 
make a profit. 

Mr. Sartor: One of the points that I 
wanted to bring out is the fact that the over- 
head figures that were used in this particular 
case, or the case of a number of companies, 
are exactly the same overhead figures that 
you men have in your business. Those of you 
who are in the appliance business alone, nat- 
urally cannot operate at a profit if the central 
station cannot, while using the same overhead 
that you must have. 

Mr. Gilchrist suggested that if you would 
proportion the overhead more of the companies 
would show a slight profit. But there is noth- 
ing in your appliance business that you can 
proportion your overhead on. So that the aver- 
age overhead that he claims for a number of 
these companies, is not out of proportion to 
what the overhead is in a contracting and ap- 
pliance business. 

It doesn’t help the contractor-dealer, nor 
the appliance distributor to have conditions 
existing as they are now. 

Mr. Georce T. Barrows, Barrows Electric 
Shop, Inc., Pittsburgh: Mr. President, not 
long ago this thing came up in one of our 
cities, about a bigger discount to the dealer, 
and I was fortunate enough to sit in with the 
manufacturer of a washing machine we were 
handling, and he said, “Well, we can’t give you 
fellows any bigger discounts.” The jobber 
also was sitting in the conference. The thing 
came up in a discussion as to the difference 
between the dealer who hires salesmen, and 
the dealer who sells off of the floor. This man- 
ufacturer said that in such national distribu- 
tion as they had, covering the country, they 
had a number of dealers who did hire sales- 
men, and a number who did not, and it was 
hard for them to make a difference in the 
discount to the different dealers.. “But,” he 
said, “ as soon as | give a fellow, say forty 
percent and he depends on that when he sells 
the appliance off the floor, right away he 
feels that he is at liberty to give fifteen, or 
ten, or twenty off his price, in order to make a 
sale. That puts the man who is paying fif- 
teen or twenty percent to a salesman at quite 
a disadvantage.” 

It seems to me that we are always going to 
be at that disadvantage unless we can 
some way of making our distribution to the 
consumer at a standard price, and also find 
some way to arrive at a fair price between 
those two fellows—not putting them out of 
business, but having them come up to a stand- 
ard where they can get a price for the appli- 
ance sold off of the floor, as well as on ap- 
pliances sold through salesmen. 


Mr. JosepuH A. Lipson, New York: Mr. 
President, I think that the fundamental reason 
why the average appliance dealer has not made 
a profit is because it costs too much to sell an 
appliance. By costing too much I mean the 
cost of it goes into the intensive selling ef- 
fort. 

Even the central stations, with all their pres- 
tige and the advantage of stores situated in 
what we might call the better suburban dis- 
tricts, cannot sell appliances unless they put 
out a force of canvassers in the field. 

I don’t know to whom the duty belongs— 
whether it is the central station or the man- 
ufacturer, to do the pioneering. But one thing 
I do know is that the average dealer cannot 
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afford to do the pioneering. He must get im- 
mediate returns, because most of them operate 
on a very limited capital. 

We have not arrived at the stage in the game 
of selling electrical appliances where a woman 
will walk into a store and say, “I want such 
and such a washing machine”; or “I want such 
and such a vacuum cleaner.” They have got to 
be trained in that line. The washing ma- 
chine and the vacuum cleaner has not become 
a staple as yet. 

The average dealer who doesn’t put out can- 
vassers, doesn’t sell appliances. If a man pays 
a certain rent for a certain store, that store is 
supposed to have certain advantages which 
attract trade, but I know from experience, and 
dealers in New York and other cities know 
that locations on the best and most popular 
thoroughfares don’t bring the business. 

You have got to go out after customers. You 
have got to put out machines on demonstration, 
and a lot of them come back, and I think the 
job to be done is to make the merchandising 
of electrical appliances a business of staples, 
and when that has been done, your margin as 
it is today in my opinion is big enough. 

Mr. Katiscuer: Mr. President, I have had 
some experience in the merchandising of elec- 
trical appliances, but at the present time I am 
primarily an electrical contractor in the sense 
that we make money in our business and are 
not tied up with a branch that usually sus- 
tains a loss. 

Mr. President, I would move you that this 
entire matter be turned over to the Trade Pol- 
icy Committee for further investigation, and in 
that way we may be able to get various angles 
of the proposition from different sections of 
the country, with the idea that we may form 
them altogether into at least a guiding line for 
the benefit of the Association of Electragists— 
International. The motion was seconded, and 
prevailed. 


Telling It to Mr. Builder 


The writer of the bulletin issued by 
the Electric League of Dayton, Ohio, is 
a self assertive sort of fellow. When 
he wants a thing he usually gets it. 
Accordingly when he went after the 
builder who had agreed to build him a 
house it did our electragist hearts good 
to see the specifications he demanded. 
Here they are: 


Say, build me a house that’s right, old. man, 
The kind you build to please. 

A house that’s wired and fully attired 
For things conducive to ease. 


You know what I mean by right, old man, 
Chockfull of electrical stuff, 

An outlet here and an outlet there, 
Great guns! There can’t be enough. 


Put plenty in every room, old man, 
Don’t miss an important space, 

Put three of ’em here and six over there, 
Just scatter "em every place. 


Don’t speak of original cost, old man, 
Say, how do you get that way? 

Delete if you wish, but not from this dish, 
The outlets are going to stay. 


I want this house for a home, old man, 
An electric home clear through. 

It’s been my dream—my one pet scheme, 
And nothing else will do. 


So chop the cost if you must, old man, 
But touch not a single light, 

And chop not a chip from the outlet slip, 
This house must be built right. 
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Chats on the National Electrical Code 


By Husert S. Wynkoop, M. E. 


Monthly Discussion of National Electrical Code Practices by Well 
Known Authority in Charge of Electrical Inspection, City of New York 


Wiring on All Metal Basis 

I am glad to note that the electragists 
at the last annual convention of the In- 
ternational Association turned down the 
proposed prohibition of all wiring meth- 
ods except the all metal ones. It has 
been my contention that many locations 
existed, even in the heart of a city, where 
open wiring on knobs offered the most 
satisfactory type of construction, par- 
ticularly certain mills or loft buildings. 





Dead Switch Blades 


My October Chat on dead switch 
blades has brought forth the following 
comment from a prominent manufac- 
turer of panelboards: 

In my estimation Mr. Wynkoop is right in 
his contention that manufacturers should as 
far as possible construct their panels so that 
the switch blades are dead when open, and we 
have endeavored to follow this rule. In fact 
we cannot recollect that we have lately built 
any panels where the branch switches have 
not been so arranged that the blades are dead 
when open; but we as well as our competitors 
are still furnishing panelboards with main 
switches at the bottom, in which case the 


blades will be alive with the switch in the open 
position. 


Our catalog now in preparation, however, 
shows all main switches at the top of the 
panel, in which case the blades are dead when 
open; but I am afraid that for some time to 
come we will still build panelboards with 
knife switches at the bottom especially of 
heavy capacity, where it will be undesirable to 
run the main lead, which generally enters at 
the bottom of the cabinet, through the gutter 
to the top of the panel. 

This is better than I expected. The 
claim has been made in other quarters, 
that since the fuse should be killed by 
the opening of the branch circuit switch, 
reversing the switch to make the blades 
dead when open would throw the open 
switch back over the fuse, preventing the 
removal of the latter; so that a larger 
panel would become necessary, if this 
difficulty is to be avoided. 

I agree that it is not “practicable” to 
place the main switches at the top of the 
panel where large risers are used. And 
I do not see just how the switch at the 
bottom could be wired to give dead, 
open switch blades, without introducing 
undesirable complications. 


A. E. S. C. to Approve Code 


Chairman Dana Pierce has perfected 
arrangements looking toward the sub- 
mission of the 1923 edition of the Code 
to the American Engineering Standards 


Committee for adoption. As a prelimi- 
nary to adoption, a sectional committee 
approved by the A. E. S. C. must report 
favorably to the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association, the sponsor for the 


Code. 


System Grounding Wire 


I learned recently that an inspection 
department was successfully requesting 
a system grounding wire. The only 
point I have in mentioning this is to 
convey a mild warning against requiring 
a system grounding wire. Section 902d 
seems to cover the situation very clearly. 





Fuses Plus Circuit Breakers 


The following statement by a recog- 
nized authority on motor circuits is of 
general interest: 

There is no rule in the National Electrical 
Code which definitely states that fuses must 
be used in addition to circuit breakers for the 
protection of motor circuits. In the last edi- 
tion of the National Electrical Code there was 
such a rule. I will refer you to rule 8c, para- 
graph 2. In the 1923 edition of the Code we 
intended to increase the number of situations 
where the circuit breaker protection only 
would be required for motor circuits. As you 
mention, there are four conditions where the 
fuses are not required. By inference, fuses 
would be required under all other conditions. 

The four conditions are given in Sec- 
tion 809c. 


Disconnecting Switches 

There has been much discussion re- 
cently over these switches. As I men- 
tioned in the November Chats, such a 
switch is not intended to open under 
load, but merely provides a convenient 
means of opening an already dead cir- 
cuit. Such a condition is found where 
the controlling switch is to be located 
out of sight of a motor and provision 
must be made to insure the maintenance 


‘man that current cannot be thrown on 


without his knowledge while he is 
working about the motor. Or the dis- 
connecting switch might be desired to 
precede an autotransformer starter, so 
that the latter might be killed for clean- 
ing, etc., without shutting down a whole 
group of starters. 

The present discussion centers about 
the possibility of using the disconnect- 
ing switch as a circuit opening switch in 
case of emergency. Some contend that 
it should operate successfully as a cir- 





cuit switch in an emergency, in which 
case it must be just as rugged as a stand- 
ard switch and loses all classification as 
a mere disconnector. Others say that 
no consideration whatever should be 
given to any emergency opening under 
load, as such operation obviously is not 
a permissible factor in judging the de- 
vice. I am beginning to believe that the 
latter view is the correct one. 

But even then, it’s up to the inspec- 
tion department to say where a discon- 
necting switch may or may not be used. 





Revision of Inspection Fees 


The new branch circuit rule (807) 
which takes the place of the old 660 
watt rule (No. 23d) is charged with an- 
other sin. How about the fee schedules? 
The present fees were generally based 
upon a “16 c, p. lamp or equivalent” or 
upon a “50 watt lamp or equivalent.” 
Now, as Hans Breitmann would say, 
“der vats is all gon avay in der evig- 
keit.” So now we shall have to con- 
sider whether to charge for “a branch 
circuit or fraction thereof”, or for an 
“outlet”. Other bases for charging may 
be found. The editor of THe ELectRa- 
cist will welcome copies of the new 
schedule as fast as they are adopted. It 
will be interesting and educational to 
see how the problem is solved in differ- 
ent localities. 


A Cord Pendant — a Fixture 


I presume that we are all agreed in 
‘describing a “fixture” as a means of 
supporting a lamp holder (as our Brit- 
ish cousins term a socket). The sup- 
port may be a pipe of any kind, or a 
chain, or—a flexible cord? And why, 
then, is not a flexible cord so used a 
part of a fixture? 

The pipe or chain is supported by a 
crowfoot, or a hickey or an insulating 
joint; but the flexible cord is held up by 
an outlet box or a rosette. And why 
then is not a rosette a part of a fixture, 
being a combination of a support and 
a canopy? 


Error in Section 503-O 

In the next to the last line the words 
“outter of the” should be inserted before 
the word “cabinet”. The 1920 Code so 
reads, and no change was authorized. 
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dustrial Motor Power 


Vice President of Western Elevator & Motor Company, Winnipeg, Presented 


The polyphase squirrel cage induc- 
tion motor consists of a two or three 
phase winding in the outer frame called 
the stator, ranging from two pole 3600 
R. P. M., with 60 cycle current to 
twelve pole 514 R. P. M. machines. The 
rotor winding, or construction, consists 
of low resistance bars acting as a sec- 
ondary of a transformer, each bar be- 
ing brought across the magnetic field 
out to end rings, which rings short cir- 
cuit these secondary bars. Rotor con- 
struction varies from the straight sol- 
dered in bar, to the end ring that is 
rivetted and soldered, slotted end rings 
with bars let in and brazed, welded, 
and the solid cast bar and end rings. 

Ventilation and heat distribution in 

a motor is an important factor; hence 
the decision of standard manufacturers 
to build nothing but 40° motors. This 
test rating is based on continuous full 
load causing not more than 40° centi- 
grade rise above the surrounding atmos- 
phere, which increases to 55° centi- 
grade with 25 percent overload. This 
is considered the maximum allowable 
temperature where 50° used to be the 
standard of certain manufacturers, but 
which is now accepted only for inter- 
mittant operation. As the 20 H. P. 50° 
motor of a certain speed is built in the 
frame of a 15 H. P. 40° motor of the 
same speed, it can readily be seen that 
it is undesirable competition where 
these factors are unknown to the pur- 
chaser. 
Elevator Service 

The high resistance rotor motor as 
used on elevator service has bars of a 
different alloy than the ordinary copper 
bar of induction motors, is strictly an 
intermittant duty machine, and has a 
different full load speed. It gives high 
torque with low starting current and 
the acceleration is slower. 

The slip ring wound rotor induction 
motor is especially suitable for heavy 
starting conditions, such as centrifugal 
pumps where the load increases rapidly 
as the speed comes up. For starting 
duty this motor introduces resistance 
into the rotor circuit by bringing out 
the wound rotor connections to slip 
rings on the shaft, through a controller 
and a variable resistance. This resist- 
ance is cut out gradually and the rotor 
slip rings are short circuited when the 
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motor is up to speed. It then runs as 
a straight squirrel cage low resistance 
induction motor. With a water rheostat 
this motor can be placed on the line 
very slowly and lightly as to starting 
current. 

The internal start or automatic poly- 
phase motor, of which there are several 
makes, is a combination of the high re- 
sistance and low resistance squirrel 
cage rotor, combined with the mechan- 
ical short circuiting device common to 
certain single phase motors. The rotor 
has a double winding laid in each slot. 
One winding is a simple squirrel cage 
built up of high resistance alloy bars. 
which is the starting winding when the 
current is switched on to the stator, 
which is of standard polyphase con- 
struction. 

Careful Operation Necessary 

This high resistance rotor, drawing 
low current and having high torque, 
brings the motor nearly up to full 
speed. The second winding is made up 
of simple loops, each end brought out 
to commutator bars without brushes. 
The commutator is open circuited at 
low speeds, but when the motor has in- 
creased up to a certain percentage the 
governor weights cause the commutator 
bars to become short circuited, where 
upon the rotor runs as a straight squir- 
rel cage motor. It is thus a simple me- 
chanical adaptation of old principles. 

The ordinary induction motor, if 
switched straight on to the line, has a 
starting current varying up to 800 
percent of full load current, hence it is 
necessary to employ voltage reducing 
transformers, or compensators, on sizes 
over 5 H. P. to keep dowr the corre- 
sponding line current fluctuations. As 
the torque, however, varies as the 

square of the voltage this low starting 
voltage bring the starting effort down in 
a very much greater proportion than 
the actual drop in voltage indicates. 
Under certain heavy starting load con- 
ditions you cannot use the ordinary in- 
duction motor without a mechanical 
clutch. 

There is room for considerable dis- 
cussion as to types designs, first cost, 
and maintainance, but it would take too 
long to detail at this time. 

Synchronous motors come into use 
more and more as the power companies 











have reason to lighten up on low power 
factor. They are higher in first cost; 
need some control in field current ac- 
cording to the load and the percentage 
of power factor correction required; 
and are only used in larger factories or 
mills, or by the power companies them- 
selves, to correct the result of badly 
loaded induction motors and transform- 
ers. They are low in torque and should 
be used on steady loads. 


Current Cost Saving 

Synchronous motors run by-a factory 
that is penalized for low power factor, 
such as occurs in Western Ontario under 
the Hydro Power Commission, effects 
a great saving in current cost. More 
attention is given to this factor by the 
power companies when their lines get 
heavily loaded with wattless and there- 
by unremunerative current. 

The single phase motor is an impor- 
tant item in Winnipeg, being required 
under city bylaws for all single in- 
stallations under 74% H. P. 

Single phase motors are in two 
classes, V13, the split phase type, and 
the repulsion induction motor. The 
split phase motor employs a starting 
winding in advance of the running 
winding, and an automatic switch to 
cut out the starting winding as soon as 
it is up to speed. It draws a large 
starting current and is therefore not 
usually built over 14 H. P. or 1% H. P. 
It also has a low starting effort and is 
therefore of no use for starting under 
load. 

The repulsion induction motor design 
has characteristics that give the motor 
a high starting torque when the brushes 
are down, with low starting current. 
This torque is equal to from 250 to 350 
percent of full load torque. Whilst the 
windings are much the same with each 
make of motor, the details of brush 
design, brush lifting device, short cir- 
cuiting commutator segments in the in- 
ternal commutator are all important, 
and practically govern the life of the 
motor. 

Motor troubles give rise to immense 
possibilities of discussion. There are 
troubles that result from inherent de- 
sign—although few in these days— 
troubles from overload, faulty fusing 
and many other conditions. 

With the polyphase motor it often 
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happens that the blowing of one fuse, 
whilst the other two lines are over- 
fused, causes the motor to run single 
phase. This produces excessive heat- 
ing, and if the motor stalls in this con- 
dition it will quickly roast out. The 
remedy is to install overload time limit 
relays with the compensator instead of 
fuses. 

Very little rotor trouble is found 
nowadays with the modern rotor con- 
struction, as occurred with the old sol- 
dered bar construction. 

Most of the stator trouble arises from 
surplus oil on windings, drying out of 
insulation from overload heating, 
dampness and mechanical injury. Short 
circuits and grounds in the stator us- 
ually come from one of the mentioned 
causes. It pays a motor user to have 
his motors taken out periodically, 
thoroughly dried in the oven, treated and 
rebaked. It would add life to his plant 
if this was done, and it should be part 
of our educational plan. 
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Phase reversal outside on lines have 
had very unfortunate results. Poly- 
phase elevator motors have to be 
guarded against this especially, and are 
equipped with phase reversal relays. 


Air Gap Clearance 


Clearance in the air gap works both 
ways. Some makes claim high efficien- 
cy with fine air gaps, to find later that 
it is better to sacrifice a little efficiency 
for continuity of service. Slight wear 
on bearings, with the consequent drop 
in rotor on to the stator, will cause 
trouble quicker with small air gaps 
than with wider ones. 

If bearings are cleaned out regularly, 
a good grade of oil used, covers are 
put back tightly on to oil wells and 
there is not an excessively tight belt, 
together with a well designed oil sys- 
tem a liberal width of bearing, there 
should actually be no wear, as there is 
a perpetual film of oil between shaft 
and bearing. 


Distributing Overhead in Motor Repair Work-Il 


By Georce P. SvENDSEN 


President of Boustead Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
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An unbalanced line on a polyphase 
circuit will produce heating in a motor 
and lead to trouble. 

Induction motors should be run as 
near full load as possible to secure 
good power factor and efficiency. 

Single phase troubles are mainly 
commutator, brush wear, or internal 
short circuiting segment pitting. Sin- 
gle phase motors should not be used in 
excessively damp places, although it is 
wonderful how many of them stand up 
in laundries locally. 

In briefly reviewing the output of 
power plants, the field of operation, the 
types of motors and the correction of 
faults, it should certainly be a matter 
for reinspiration when we consider to- 
gether the potential possibilities of 
Winnipeg as a great manufacturing and 
power using centre, each doing his part 
to make the electrical industry worth 
while for our having been called to 
serve in it. 


Minneapolis, Presents Valuable Solutions to Peculiar Problems 


{[NOTE:—This is the second article by Mr. 
Svendsen on this important subject. 
The first one appeared on page 31 of 
the November number, and there is to 
be a third installment. Electragists 
should read each article carefully and 
file them all for future reference.—The 
Editor. | 


The preceding article of this series 
gave some idea of the complicated prob- 
lem confronting the electrical repair 
shop in the matter of determining a 
proper billing amount for any particu- 
lar job, and it is with a little hesitancy 
that the following solution is offered, as 
no one method can possibly fit all the 
variables involved. Briefly the proposed 
method is as follows: 

First: All material is divided into two 
general classes. Class I will include 
what might be called raw or semi fin- 
ished material, such as rough castings, 
magnet wire, insulating materials, 
paints, varnishes, screws, bolts, certain 
repair parts, etc., in fact, any material 
that will require labor of some sort be- 
fore being turned over to the customer. 
Class IT will include all other material 
which is usually sold as separate items 
requiring no labor, such as motors, pul- 


leys, controllers, fuses, lamps, certain 
motor parts, etc. Practically all Class 
II material will have a more or less 
fixed selling price usually determined by 
the manufacturers or local market con- 
ditions. 

If a posting scheme is used on job 
tickets, the two classes of material 
should be posted separately, lumping 
Class I material, and itemizing Class II 
material. If a job envelope scheme is 
used, these two classes can be separated 
at billing time. In addition to posting 
the material as outlined, a notation 
should be made of the number of trans- 
actions involved with Class I material. 

Second: All labor should be posted as 
to cost and number of hours and the to- 
tals of each secured. 

Third: Any direct job expense items, 
such as traveling expenses, transporta- 
tion charges paid on incoming jobs or 
other similar items, should be listed sep- 
arately. 

The average repair job will consist of 
labor and Class I material, with possi- 
bly some Class II material, and direct 
job expense. With the totals of these 
items available as outlined above, we 
would bill the job as follows: 

To the total cost of labor, we would 


add a fixed amount per hour for the to- 
tal time in hours. To the total cost of 
all Class I material we would add a flat 
or sliding percentage of this cost and in 
addition a fixed sum per item. The final 
sum of these various amounts would be 
the billing price to the customer on the 
repair job proper to be billed in a 
lump sum not itemized. Any Class II 
material furnished would be itemized 
and billed at prevailing market prices. 
Direct job expense items are usually 
small and usually represent an accom- 
modation payment made for the custo- 
mer, to be. billed at cost without profit, 
such as traveling expenses and transpor- 
tation charges. 

In addition to the above, some pro- 
vision should be made to include an 
extra or special charge for any opera- 
tions involving extensive use of elabo- 
rate labor saving equipment. 

So much for the outline of our plan. 
Let us next see how we can determine 
the fixed amounts and percentages to be 
used. 

For simplicity we will take round 
numbers for all our values and will as- 
sume a business doing $70,000 worth of 
repair work, and in addition selling 
$30,000 worth of Class II material, or a 
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total of $100,000 in sales for the year. 
Without going into too much detail and 
omitting direct job expense, we will 
assume the records give us the following 
main figures for the year’s business: 








Class I Class Il 
Material and Material 
Repair Sales Sales 





Cost of Class I Material 
Cost of Class II Material... . 
Cost of Productive ent 

/ 

j 


less all deductions trans- 
ferred to expense 
Expense or burden charge- 
able direct to shop 
Expense or burden charge- 
able direct to stock room 
Expense or burden charge- 
to general overhead 

Net Profit 


3,500. 
1,500. 
con dacdnnuaes $70,000 $30,000 








The fact should be emphasized that 
the figures taken are entirely arbitrary 
and are to be used simply as a means of 
showing how to arrive at our rate num- 
bers and percentages. 

On our Class II material we have 
shown a gross profit of 20 percent, 
which in actual practice will vary con- 
siderably, depending upon the relative 
amount of miscellaneous supplies, used 
apparatus and new apparatus. While 
the gross profit obtainable on supplies 
and used apparatus will average high, 
the profit on new apparatus especially 
in the larger machines will run low. 
Whether these sales show a net profit or 
not will depend upon the amount of 
stock room and general expense charged 
to them, and the determination of this 
amount will require some careful study 
and analysis. 

That the sale of small discount appa- 
ratus can show some profit is evidenced 
by the good income made by many man- 
ufacturers’ agents who sell apparatus on 
small percentage commissions. The 
actual amount of gross profit per sale 
and the investment involved are points 
to be considered as well as the percent- 
age of gross profit. Even with small 
discounts, a large motor may show more 
gross profit on a single sale than hun- 
dreds of small supply sales, and in addi- 
tion with proper handling will require 
no investment whatever. 

This balancing of gross profit with the 
amount of individual sales, rate of turn- 
over and actual direct sales expense in- 
cluding after sale service, should be 
given more attention than it has had in 
the past. 

Next we will consider the building up 
of our labor and Class I material bill- 
ing prices. Taking our previous figures 
we have: 
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Labor Class I 


Material 


$15,000. 
2,500. 


17,500. 
6,300. 


ales. $23,800. 


The general overhead and profit 
items of $12,200 and $6,300 are de- 
rived from the total repair sales. Gen- 
eral overhead of $11,500 and the total 
repair sales profit of $7,000 together 
equal $18,500. This is divided pro- 
portionately to $34,000 and $17,500, 
the two respective shop cost amounts 
giving the values shown. 

Now our $18,000 represents a payroll 
of approximately 30,000 hours as ob- 
tained from the payroll records. There- 
fore the average billing rate is $46,200 
divided by 30,000, of $1.54 per hour. 
Since the average cost is $0.60 per hour, 
then our billing price per hour to be 
added to cost per hour is $1.54 minus 
$0.60 or $0.94 per hour. On this basis, 
30c per hour labor would bill out at 30c 
plus 94c or $1.24 per hour. $.90 labor 
at 90c plus 94c equals $1.84. 





Shop Cost 
General Overhead and Profit. 
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cent, we would use a sliding scale in- 
creasing this markup on the average 
small amounts and decreasing on the 
larger amounts. This would require 
careful study of Class I material move- 
ments through the stock room in order 
to get a sliding scale that would balance 
out in the final totals. For example we 
might have a markup of 100 percent on 
the little dabs of material where the 
waste and handling cost is high, and 
taper down to 30 percent to 40 percent 
on extra large items. 

In actual practice both our labor rate 
per hour and markup percentage would 
be taken in larger round numbers to give 
a net retail price, which would be sub- 
ject to discount to large users and to the 
trade. As an example take a sample job 
as follows: 

LABOR MATERIAL 


6 hrs. @ .40..$ 2.40 3 items totaling $6.45 
“ “ 42 
3 


4 hrs. @ .70.. 2.80 


1 
20 hrs. @ 85.. 17.00 
1 
1 
2 
Total, 30 hrs...$22.20 11 


Right here it might be well to empha- 








Labor Cost 

30 hours @ $0.94 
Material Cost 

42% of Material Cost 
Item Chg. 11 @ .10 


Billing Price 


Labor Cost 

30 hours @ $1.00 
Material Cost 

100% of Material Cost 
Item Charge 


Less 10% 











Analyzing our Class 1 material, we 
find the $6,300 represents 42 percent of 
the cost of $15,000. We will assume 
that an analysis of our stock room rec- 
ords shows between 25 and 30 requisi- 
tion slips per day with an average of 3 
kinds of items of materials per slip. In 
round numbers this gives about 25,000 
items per year of 300 working days. The 
direct cost is $2,500 or $0.10 per item. 

Building up from our costs, we get our 
same selling prices as before as follows: 








Labor 


$18,000 Cost 
30,000 hr. @ 94c 28,200 42% of cost.. 
25,000 items 
@ 10c .... 


Class I Material 





BD ctiuancnde $46,200 $23,800. 








With the average repair job, it will be 
found that the material will usually 
consist of many different items each of 
small value in itself, with only an occa- 
sional job where material will be used 
in big bulk. Therefore it would work 
out much better if instead of a fixed per- 
centage as shown here with our 42 per- 


size the fact that the hourly rate ob- 
tained for different repair shops may 
vary considerably, depending upon the 
amount of labor saving equipment used 
and class of help employed. 

For example one shop may use prac- 
tically no machinery and another shop 
may have a balanced combination of 
machines and men, while still a third 
shop may be over supplied with equip- 
ment. : 

The hourly charge worked out as out- 
lined in this article would be lowest for 
the first shop and highest for the last 
shop and still the bill for a given job 
might run about the same. On the 
other hand, the second shop might have 
the lowest billing price on the same job 
owing to the well balanced relation be- 
tween machine and hand work. 

In my third and last article of this 
series we will analyze our method and 
see how it tends to equalize our billing, 
and automatically smooth out the irreg- 
ularities ordinarily found in billing 
systems for the electrical motor repair 
shop. (To be continued.) 
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Lighting Industrial Plants Electrically 


By H. W. Desarx 


Survey of Various Buildings in Silk Manufacturing Field Shows 
Startling Needs for Adequate Installations and Proper Equipment 


[NOTE: Mr. Desaix is an official of the 
Watson-Flagg Engineering Company, 
Paterson, N. J., and he presented this 
subject as a paper before a regular 
meeting of the Illuminating Engineer- 
ing Society in that city. It may be 
gathered from the survey that practi- 
cally no silk mill can operate without 
the use of artificial light, and as this 
holds true in the case of other indus- 
trial plants the electric lighting sugges- 
tions here given should help electragists 
to put more of this valuable business on 
their books.—The Editor. ] 

During the early months of this year 
a survey was made of various silk man- 
ufacturing plants for the purpose of ob- 
taining data for the better lighting of 
plants in this industry. This survey 
was later supplemented by experimental 
installations from which tests and fur- 
ther observations were made, eventu- 
ally leading up to some very gratifying 
results. 

As the idea seems to suggest itself, 
this presentation is in the nature of a 
report of this investigation. Time, how- 
ever, will not permit of detailed data 
being given for each step in the process 
of manufacturing silk fabrics, but what 
appear to be the most important will be 
dealt with. 

An inspection revealed most of the 
plants using pendant drop cords, hung 
about two feet over the working plane 
of looms and a trifle higher over acces- 
sory machines. In some instances bare 
50 and 60 watt Mazda lamps were in 
use; but in the majority, tin cone or 
flat shaped painted reflectors were in 
use. This latter system seems to be the 
conventional means of lighting silk 
weaving plants. 

In some weaving plants drop cords 
were in use, being even with the bottom 
of the arch of the loom using bowl type, 
enameled steel reflectors, with 50 and 
60 watt type B Mazda lamps, and in 
some instances mill type lamps. This 
latter system is unquestionably an im- 
provement over those mentioned above. 
It has its faults, however, being ex- 
pensive in comparison to the result ob- 
tained; lamps do not as a rule burn 
their natural life, due to constant han- 
dling, striking of reflectors against loom 
arch; and because of theft. There is 


also a tendency on the part of operators 
to install larger lamps in the sockets, 
with the well known resultant glare. 
Another fault of the local lighting sys- 
tem for weaving, and in fact other pro- 


cesses, is eye strain of operators due 
to the constant change of looking into 
comparative darkness as compared with 
the light on the warp. 

Illuminating engineers heretofore 
have recommended a general lighting 
system to supplement the local to over- 
come the last objection and to provide 
proper lighting for aisles. This has 
always seemed to the mill executives a 
duplication of system and extra avoid- 
able expense; very often it resulted in 
an unpopular lighting engineer. 

On the other hand, general lighting 
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systems in weave sheds have been at- 
tempted but have proven unsatisfactory 
because objectionable shadows were 
cast by loom arches, and an insufficient 
amount of light in between the heddles 
at which point ends must at times be 
picked up and passed through. 


Proper Illumination Needed 


Conferences with mill executives, 
weaving foremen, and operators them- 
selves led to the opinion that if a sys- 
tem of illumination could be worked 
out that would incorporate the advan- 
tages of the concentrated result of the 
improved local system, and the further 
advantages of the usual general system 
at a reasonable cost of installation and 
upkeep consistent with the desired re- 
sult, it would fill a long felt want and 


at once become popular. With this 
idea in mind experiments and tests were 
started. 

For the purpose, a room was used 
containing 24 plain broad silk looms, 
arranged in 4 rows across, a wide aisle 
in center, with 6 looms to a row. The 
room was typical of most that are used 
for the purpose, the ceiling was of open 
wood beam construction, with walls and 
ceilings painted white, except for a dis- 
tance of 4 feet up from the floor where 
the walls were painted light grey. It 
was located on the ground floor necessi- 
tating the use of artificial light all day. 

The lighting system in use was the 
customary drop cord with tin cone 
shaped painted reflectors and 50 watt 
mill type Mazda lamps. Test showed 
this system as delivering an average of 
11 ft. candles on the warp, but with the 
undesirable effects outlined above. 

In order to be satisfied that previous 
opinions were well founded a general 
system was next installed employing 
R L M dome steel enameled reflectors, 
with 200 watt type C bowl enameled 
Mazda lamps, spaced on centers over 
each loom station or weaver’s alley. 
This spacing meant 13 feet 3 inches 
between units along the rows and 7 feet 
across, and 10 feet between rows on 
each side of center aisle. Mounting 
height 12 feet from floor or approxi- 
mately 9 feet above working plane. 
Uniform average intensity of 10 feet 
candles was secured. 

From general appearances this system 
seemed to be quite satisfactory. It cer- 
tainly eliminated all the objections of 
the local system; but while sufficient 
light was delivered for general pur- 
poses there was not enough to see to 
pass ends through the heddles in the 
harness. Shadows were encountered 
from the loom arches and by the oper- 
ators when leaning over the work. This 
system also failed to provide an upward 
component to enable the transmission 
equipment, such as shafting, hangers 
and pulleys, to be adjusted. 

An analysis was then made of the above 
systems, the obstacles to be overcome, and 
the nature of the work done in a weaving 
plant. From this it was concluded that the 


system desired must contain the following 
factors: 

Varied intensity of illumination, with a 
higher intensity on the looms as compared 
with drives and aisles. 

Adequate intensity for all purposes. 
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Freedom from objectionable shadows. 

Freedom from glare, both direct and by 
contrast, 

Must provide sufficient light on walls with a 
well distributed upward component, in order 
to have interior of room give a bright, cheer- 
ful appearance. 

The cost of installation and upkeep must be 
reasonable in comparison to result, and must 
pay a return on the investment. 


Usually the required intensity is 
known, but in this case the value in use 
did not appear sufficient, making it 
necessary to work the reverse of regular 
practice; i. e. effect to cause. 

After a thorough study of the various 
types of luminaries the market afforded, 
one was selected. This unit consisted 
of a rugged prismatic glass reflector 
11 7-8 inches in diameter and 5 7-8 
inches in height, open top and bottom. 
The distribution curve showed it to be 
of the intensive type, with sharp cut off 
at 60 degrees, from the verticle, falling 
away sharply after 15 degrees. Sup- 
ported by a three prong holder, de- 
signed on the ice tong principle which 
grips the lower flange of the reflector. 
An adjustable stem is provided with 
marked calibrations for 75, 100, 150 
and 200 watt lamps; it made an ideal 


unit for the purpose of the test. 

These units were hung on the same 
spacings and mounting heights as were 
the R L M reflectors used in the pre- 


vious experiment. 

With 200 watt type C clear Mazda 
lamps, readings were taken of 30 ft. 
candles, on the warp tapering to 15 ft. 
candles in the aisles and on the drives, 
which satisfied the first requirement of 
varied intensity or spilled light. 

The amount of light was entirely suf- 
ficient; in fact, at first was considered 
too high, but later experiments dis- 
proved this. Entering ends through har- 
ness could be done with ease and plenty 
of light. Arch and operators shadows 
were not at all objectionable because of 
high intensity. 

With practically the entire ceiling 
moderately illuminated glare by con- 
trast was not encountered as the tunnel 
like appearance was illuminated; and 
transmission equipment could be oiled 
and adjusted easily. This excellent up- 
ward component is very desirable for 
the sake of its cheerful appearance, es- 
pecially where women are employed, as 
in this industry. 

Because the light cut off occurs at 
60 degrees direct glare was practically 
nil. 

Quite naturally, certain objections 
were raised, such as the possibility of 
glass breakage, but this was not con- 
sidered serious, because the units were 
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hung at a height from the floor which 
removed them from the sphere of activ- 
ity and being of rugged construction 
would require a hard blow to cause 
breakage. 

Another objection was the collection 
of dirt or dust, but it was pointed out 
that if dust did collect on top to any 
extent the condition could not be any 
different from that of an opaque re- 
flector. The fact that dirt might col- 
lect would have a tendency to induce 
shorter periods between cleanings. Be- 
ing designed with reflecting prisms, dirt 
or dust does not impair reflecting efh- 
ciezcy unless mixed with oil as the oil 
excludes the air film which normally 
prevents optical contact. In fact, dust 
and dirt is something which should not 
exist to any great extent ‘n a silk weav- 
ing plant. 


Satisfactory Analysis 


The results obtained were well worth 
the effort expended, as it was the unani- 
mous opinioh that a system of illumina- 
tion had been worked out that fulfilled 
all the necessary requirements of silk 
weaving. Later this system was in- 
stalled in the entire plant which made 
it possible to determine costs. It was 
found that the cost of installation, using 
a modern conduit wiring system with 
convenient.s witching arrangement 
equalled one half a cent per foot candle 
per square foot. 

When winding, the broken ends are 
detected by the stopping of the swifts, 
and in quilling are detected by the ra‘s- 
ing of the guides, making it very easy 
to detect broken ends or spent spools 
from any position in the aisle. For 
these operations R L M dome steel re- 
flectors with 200 watt Mazda C lamps 
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spaced on 12 foot centers hung 12 feet 
high will give a general illumination of 
about 8 ft. candles. An intensity suf- 
ficiently high for ordinary purposes. 

It has been found advisable in some 
instances when a higher intensity is re- 
quired for which the same equipment 15 
recommended as for weaving, spaced 
at a distance not to exceed mounting 
height, which will deliver a general in- 
tensity of 12 ft. candles and also pro- 
vide a more cheerful room appearance. 

In warping rooms where horizontal 
warpers are employed, a recommended 
system is to treat each warper as an 
individual unit using the spilled light- 
ing principle. This requires the same 
type of luminaire as suggested earlier 
for weaving. These should be spaced, 
one over the creel ,one over the reed, and 
one over the beam, centered in all cases 
with the width of the machine, and use 
200 watt, type C Mazda lamp. One of 
the factors to consider in warping is 
that work is done both in a horizontal 
and vertical plane. The system sug- 
gested will furnish a sufficient intensity 
of illumination to both surfaces and 
spill sufficient light on aisles and driv- 
ing gear. Intensities should be about 
30 ft. candles on the work and taper 
off gradually. 

If Swiss warpers are installed in the 
same room with horizontal warpers the 
same system may be employed for uni- 
form appearance, but where they are set 
up in a separate part of the mill, it has 
been found more satisfactory to use two 
units of an extensive type reflector with 
the same size lamps, due to the more 
compact form of this type of warper. 
The creel is smaller, the reed wider, and 
the mil] itself not over three yards in 
circumference, practically eliminating 
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vertical working plans. Intensity for 
Swiss warping should be 02 to 15 ft. 
candles. 

The throwing branch of the industry 
is one requiring very careful consid- 
eration when planning the lighting sys- 
tem. Most throwing plants run twenty 
four hours per day, which means that 
the night shift works entirely under 
artificial illumination. 

High intensities are not so necessary 
because of the nature of the process, as 
it is a comparatively simple matter to 
detect broken ends or empty spoois. 
Excellent results have been obtained by 
using a general system of illumination 
employing R L M steel dome reflectors 
with 200 watt bowl enameled lamps 
spaced 16 to 18 ft. centers and hung 12 
to 14 ft. from the floor. This will pro- 
vide about 4 or 5 ft. candles. Higher in- 
tensities, which are advisable, are se- 
cured by placing two units in each 
alley, between machines hung 12 ft. 
from floor, using R L M steel dome re- 
flectors and 200 watt bowl enameled 
Mazda lamps, giving an intensity of ap- 
proximately 10 ft. candles. 

If glass reflectors are used a pleasing 
upward component, adding to the ap- 
pearance of the room making it more 
cheerful, is provided. It should not 
be forgotten in any event to provide 
properly diffused illumination for the 
entire room including all aisles in order 
to relieve eye strain. 


Requirements for Specific Work 


Another branch of the silk industry 
that presents quite a problem for the 
illuminating engineer is the dye house. 
On the basis of a recent investigation a 
system was here installed. 

Because of the humid atmosphere ex- 
isting in buildings where dyeing is done 
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vapor proof enclosing globes should be 
used to protect lamp base and socket 
parts from corrosion. Ordinary vapor 
proof globes give the same light distrib- 
ution as bare lamps and do not protect 
against glare from excessively bright 
lamp filaments. 

For this reason a prismatic glass 
vapor proof reflector globe, designed to 
screw into a cast iron or lead alloy 
holder containing lamp socket, was used 
with 150 watt type C clear Mazda lamp. 

The distribution produced by this 
unit has the maximum candle power at 
55 degrees from the vertical, which pro- 
vided a uniform intensity on both verti- 
cle and horizontal surfaces—a_neces- 
sary factor. A sharp light cut off at 
60 degrees eliminates objectionable 
glare. 

Units were spaced in bays 10x10 feet 
and mounted 10 ft. from the floor re- 
sulting in a uniform initial intensity of 
12 ft. candles. 

An important point in dyeing is the 
proper matching of colors. Customers 
usually send a sample of color wanted 
or specify shade from the standard 
color card. For this purpose a small 
room should be provided so construct- 
ed that north skylight will be available. 
At times when this is not to be obtained 
or in dark hours, the best substitute is 
a unit producing artificial daylight, 
consisting of a heavy gauge copper hood 
with a one piece pot glass filter with 
the color in the glass. Applied color 
will fade. Regular incandescent lamps 
are used which are usually supplied 
with the unit to insure proper size and 
type. 

Other phases of the silk industry de- 
serve consideration, such as_ ribbon, 
weaving and Jacquard broad silk weav- 
ing, but the machinery in these branches 
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differs widely in various plants, es- 
pecially with ribbon weaving and it 
might be suggested to treat each prob- 
lem as it presents itself; although it 
might be said that it is almost impossi- 
ble to use anything else but a well de- 
signed local system for either of these 
branches, except in a very few cases. 

It might be said that practically no 
silk plants can operate without the use 
of artificial light, and when compared 
with the amount of money represented 
by the raw and finished material han- 
dled in the course of only one year, the 
cost of the best possible lighting sys- 
tem is very negligible. 





Electrical Simplification 


More than 1,000 outstanding oppor- 
tunities for the elimination of economic 
waste through the simplification of va- 
rieties and sizes of products were pre- 
sented in the first analysis of findings 
in the survey of simplification opportu- 
nities which has been carried on during 
recent months by the American Engi- 
neering Standards Committee at the re- 
quest of Secretary Hoover of the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

This is in the form of a summary of 
answers to a questionnaire sent out by 
the American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, one of the member bodies of 
the A. E. S. C., to selected lists of its 
membership which includes all mem- 
bers of its professional division. The 
survey shows 123 suggestions of impor- 
tant standardization opportunities in the 
automotive and aircraft industries; 115 
opportunities in building material in- 
dustries; 54 opportunities among elec- 
trical appliances and supplies; 291 op- 
portunities in tools and other machine 
shop equipment; 64 opportunities in 
paper, catalogs, books, and printing; 
200 opportunities in boilers, valves, 
pumps, pipe supplies and kindred prod- 
ucts; 37 opportunities in the railroad 
field, and 191 opportunities in miscel- 
laneous industries. 

Among the materials, simplification 
of which was suggested in the answers 
to the questionnaire, were the following 
in the electrical industry: Attachment 
plugs, diaphragms on radio head sets, 
lighting fixtures, wiring fittings, panel- 
boards and switches, fuses, motors, 
motor bases and frames, sockets, 
vacuum cleaners, transformer oil, wash- 
ing machines, and insulated -vires. 
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ALABAMA 





Birmingham 
Mobile 
ARIZONA 

Phoenix -...-. 

CALIFORNIA | 
Anaheim -.... 
Berkley 
Covina wemneinel 
Fresno ...-. " 
Long Beach _ ne 
Los Angeles - sniitileiatanabiatts 
Oakland --... 
San Francisco 
South Pasadena --.-....- 
Van Nuys 


DEE  susesen 
Manitou --.-... 
PUGS qonmssneeeeenesenses 
CONNECTICUT 
Hartford 
i ERED encsncnemenennen 
Waterbury ase 
DISTRICT “OF “COLUMBIA 
Washington ~~... obenniate 
FLORIDA 
ae | onan pecipttndinertentein 
SE ses 
GEORGIA | 
Atlanta -..... 
Savannah 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago .. acta 


Master Contrs. 
Decatur 
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_ _ eemaeaumpetn 


Streator 
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Indianapolis iatiininbeomtinineas 
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Baltimore 
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J. R. Wilcox 
Frank Sigler 


E. A. Cummings, 


Mr. Waite 
J. M. Gregory 
F. Rambo 
Clyde F. Smith 
A. H. Rosenburg 
Irvin C. Bruss 
Gregory 
A. Elpins 
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Los Angeles Ass’n. 


Alex. Hibbard 
H. Ashcraft 


Mr. Cook 
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A. Ladd 
Cc. E. Pullen 


W. C. Drake 
Sylvan M. Byck 
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Percy Elliott 
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313 North 19th St. 
Sigler Electric Co. 


Oakland 


1162 “Broadway 
So. Cal. Electric Co. 
118 East 3rd St. 
Pacific Building 
165 Jessie St. 
1128 Mission Street 


ono ee ne ne-e — 


E. & C. Building 


Conn. Light & Power Co. 


Stinson Electric Co. 
Pullen-Zohl Co. 


Ga. Ry. & Power Co. 
141 Bull Street 


179 W. Washington St. 
31 West Lake St. 
114 E. William St. 
107 E. Adams St. 
317 E. Broadway 


18th & Broadway 
613 Tyler Street 


404 Main Street 
570 Washington St. 
Penn. St. 

West Sth Street 
832 N. St. Louis 
120 E. Market St. 


600 Bluff Street 
146 So. Santa Fe St. 


816 Kansas Ave. 
44 North Main 


921 S. Third St. 


406 Marine Bank Bldg. 
Elliott Elec. Co. 


12 Free Street 
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259 Main St. 


613 Lincoln Building 
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12 Noon, Thursday 


Tuesday 6:30 p. m. 
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Friday Nights 
2nd Tu 
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2d Tuesday Evening 
2d Thursday 
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2d & 4th Wednesday 
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Wednesday Evening 


Monday 6 p. m. 
Monday 6 p. m. 
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Bi-monthly 
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4 Front Street 


Association of Com. 
Chamber Cemmerce 
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Bethlehem -_....-_--- 
Catasauqua 
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Erie 
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Philadelphia - 
Pittsburgh 
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Wilkes-Barre — 
York 
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Greenville 














TENNESSEE 
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Knoxville 
Memphis 
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PENNSYLVANIA 





SOOM ihindntsinennnentiiciaietins 


’ RHODE ISLAND 
UTH CAROLINA 








UT. 
Salt Lake City 
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Norfolk 












Richmond - 


Ra a entichutinlctinceinnntiittinaindiaiini 
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Green Bay -.- 





WASHINGTON 
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Guelph 
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eA 
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Toronto -..... 
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F. C. Hatch 
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Chas. Maggs 


George E. Davis 
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J. Blumberg 
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W. R. Keefer 
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Clarence Carey 
M. H. Gray 
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F. Kr, McBride 
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a6 « moghue 
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G. C. L. Brassart 
A. C. McDonald 
A Desand 
7. McKay 
J. F. Hutchinson 
A. H. Nae 
R. N. El 


W. H. Mac a 





142 S. 12th Street 
1818 Harvey St. 


Kittery 


16 Ohio Ave. 
843 Bergen Ave. 
462 Bath Ave. 
23 Central Ave. 
88 Ellison St. 
71 Trinity Place 
Pacific St. and 3d Ave. 
503 Myrtle Ave, 
55 Washington Street 
neonta 
Binghamton 
21 Main Street, S. 
309 Main Street 
Mineola 
Tottenville 
45 Barclay Street 
906 Sixth Ave. 


. Paul Street 
So. Glen Falls 
McClellan St. 

] Ox 
Tottenville, S. I. 
First Street 
228 Genesee Street 
Roth Block 
Westbury 
Manor House Sq. 


211 Water Street 
Bellaire . 
Industrial Corporation 
939 E. McMillan 
1761 East 12th Street 
1517 Franklin Ave. 
1107 Bron Ave. 


16 Huron Bldg. 
Builders’ Exchange 


Cal. Ore & Power Co. 


Bethlehem 
510 W. Main Street 


Bethlehem 
Builders’ Exchange 
434 S. Sheppen 
1518 Sansom St. 
4th Avenue 
Board of Trade Bldg. 
Dubois 


Penn. Pr. & Lt. Co. 
E. King Street 


35 Westminster Street 


Elec. Contr.-Dealer Assn. 
Sumter, Cc. 
Ideal Electric 


412 Kirby Avenue 
615 Market Street 
285 Madison Av, 
8 Ave. and Church 


409 S. Eway 
1515 No. Campbell 
69 E. 4th South 


Lynchburg 
Arcade Building 
Jefferson and Grace Sts. 


3rd and Madison St. 


223 Cherry St. 
156 5th Street 
1545 W. Boulevard 


The “Gringer “Co. 
clo N. Electric Co. 
clo Doerr El. Co. 
65 ——-. Cae Bvt. 
128 Osgoode 
Electric Sho; 
24 Adelaide St. 
7; Guan St. 
~ —"™ 
lec 


eal 





609 Moy Ave., Wi. 





Ist & 3rd Monday 
2d and 4th Thursdays 


2d & 4th Wednesdays 
Ist Thursday 


Ist & 3rd Mondays 
Ist Monday 
Last Friday 


3rd Thursday 


~~" Fridays 
3rd Tuesday 
Tuesdays 


Ist Thursday 
2nd and 4th Wednesdays 
Monthly 
3rd Thursday 
Ist and 4th Mondays 
2d and 4th Thursdays 
Subject to Call 
Ist and 3rd Mondays 
lst and 3rd Thursdays 
lst Tuesday 
Ist Tuesday 
3rd. Fridays 


Monthly 


Alternate Thursdays 
Call of Secretary 
Ist Tuesdays 
Tuesday me m. 
Ist and 3rd ursdays 
Every Thursday 
2d & 4th Mondays 
On Call 
Ist Wednesday 


Seery ae 8 p. m. 





onday Noon 
3rd Monday 
Last Thursday 


Last Thursday 
Monthly 
Monthly 

3rd_‘Friday 
2nd Thursday 

Ist Thursday 
Tuesdays 
Mondays 

Tuesday Evenings 
2d & 4th Tuesdays 


lst Thursdays 


Wednesday 
Pee 


onthl 
Every an or Welncoiey 


On_ Call 
Ev. Tuesday 


Wednesday 12:15 p. m. 


Ist Wednesday 
Wednesdays 


Thursdays 


Ist Lage oy A 
ist Monday each Month 
Ist Tuesday 


Bi-weekl 
2d and 4th Headey 


Monday 8:00 p. m. 
lst and 3rd Wednesday 
2nd Tuesday 
Every Tuesday 


2d and 4th Thursdays 











TIME OF MEETING PLACE OF MEETING 
aaa MINNESOTA 
uluth -.__. D. Ehlert 210 W. Ist St Subject to Call 
Minneapolis W. L._ Gray 511 S. Third St. 2a & 4th Monda: xchange 
St. Paul... E. Hoseth 993 Selby Avenue 24° & “ —_ «= Dalidery Exch 
6:30 m. 
Kansas City -__ R. L. Hutton 212 Admiral Boulevard 2d T i 
St. Louis --. . Bowman 644 Century Building Ist vyucsday Zaivesslty Gat 


American Hotel 


C. of C. Buildi 
Builders’ Sedhense 


Malatesta Hotel 
P. S. Building 
Commercial Hotel 
23 Central Ave. 
P. S. Building 


Pekin Restaurant 


507 Elec. “sam, 
Vanon 
Chamber Commerce 
Manufacturers Ass'n. 


Eggleston Hotel 
Saratoga and Glens Falls 
St. George, S. L 
Gas Office 
_ Elks’ Club 
Utilities Building 


2nd Nat. Bank Bldg. 
ellaire 
Industrial Com, 
Chamber of Com. 
Hotel Statler 
Girls Athletic Club 
Builders’ Exchange 
Various 
Nat. Exchange Bank 
16 Huron Building 
. ee & & 


Builders’ ~ Exchange 
Underwriters Office 
1518 Samson St. 
4th Avenue 
Zenke’s 


. Co 


Manhattan Cafe 
Railway Light Co. 
Allyn fe 
Tribune Hotel 


So. 
303 Metin SNulding 
Newhouse Hotel 


Local Stores 
Old Colonial Club 


Elk’s Club 


Nicolet Building 
456 Broadway 
Racine Building 


Christie Elec. Co. 


Elec. Inspection Office 
Chamber Commerce 
Board of Trade 
425 Pacific Building 


Notre Dame Building 





30 


Successful Southern Tour 
A. E. 1. Officials Visited Seven Cities in 
Southern Division Last Month 
Carrying out the Association of Elec- 
tragists’ plan for promoting divisional 
and sectional meetings throughout the 
country, President James R. Strong and 
General Manager Laurence W. Davis 
visited seven cities of the south during 
the two weeks of November 5 to 17. 
This trip completed travels of more 
than 12,000 miles taken by these off- 
cials of the Association this year in 
bringing the work of the Association 
closer to the membership throughout the 

entire country. 

The first stop on the trip was made 
at Atlanta, Georgia, to attend the semi- 
annual convention of the Georgia Ele:- 
trical Association on November 7. This 
meeting was attended by over one, hun- 
dred men from all branches of the in- 
dustry and electragists were present 
from all the principal cities of the state. 

The convention was held at the beau- 
tiful East Lake Country Club in At- 
lanta, and included besides a splendid 
program of business subjects in the 
morning, and a banquet in the evening, 
the enjoyable feature of a hard fought 
kicker’s handicap golf tournament in 
the afternoon on the sporty East Lake 
course. 

The convention was presided over by 
J. E. Mellett, president of the Georgia 
Electrical Association, and __ besides 
President Strong and General Manager 
Davis on the program, addresses were 
made by W. R. C. Smith, president of 
Electrical South, A. L. Atkinson of the 
General Electric Company, and Samuel 
G. Hibben, manager of the Illumina- 
tion Bureau, Westinghouse Lamp Com- 
pany. 

The Georgia Electrical Association 
which was formed two years ago, has 
brought together electrical interests of 
that state more thoroughly than ever 
before, and this convention represented 
the fine spirit of codperation which the 
Association has developed. 

The A. E. I. officials spent only part 
of a day in Birmingham, Alabama, but 
the electragists of that city had laid out 
a program which crowded into those 
few hours a whirlwind auto trip around 

that beautiful city, a luncheon at the 
Tutwiler Hotel attended by representa- 
tives of all branches of the electrical 
industry, and an afternoon session at 
which over twenty five electrical contrac- 
tor-dealers listened to the A. E. I. of- 
ficials tell of Association work and the 
possibilities for improving business 
through codperation. 
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The next stop on the trip was a two 
day visit in New Orleans, the first day, 
Friday, November 9, being devoted en- 
tirely to conferences and business ses- 
sions, while the next day gave the visit- 
ors an opportunity to personally call 
on members of the Association and to 
see something of that always interesting 
city. 

The official program opened with a 
luncheon on Friday noon, given by the 
Electrical Contractors & Dealers of New 
Orleans, and included besides the local 
men several representatives from other 
Louisiana and Mississippi cities. 

The afternoon was devoted to talks 
by President Strong and Mr. Davis on 
the practical accomplishments of the As- 
sociation’s work, the Manual of Esti- 
mating, the Eidlitz Plan as developed 
in New York City, and other problems 
of special interest to the contractors. 

The evening banquet held at Kolb’s 
restaurant was given under the auspices 
of the New Orleans Electrical League, 
and was presided over by President 
Clements of that organization. Follow- 
ing the speakers of the evening, the first 
showing in that city of the electrical 
film, At Your Service, was made to the 
gathering and won much applause for 
its artistic presentation of the part elec- 
tricity plays in serving the public. 

The story of the New Orleans visit 
would be incomplete without mention of 
the wonderful hospitality of the ever 
genial Col. Robley S. Stearnes, who not 
only thought of every want of the trav- 
elers during their stay, but also enter- 
tained them at his home on Saturday 
evening with a never to be forgotten 
dinner of southern dishes prepared by 
his renowned cook. 

Col. Stearnes accompanied President 
Strong and Secretary Davis to Memphis 
for the convention there on Monday, 
November 12, of the Tennessee Associa- 
tion of Electragists. O. C. Small, pro- 
motion manager of the Society for Elec- 
trical Development, also joined the 
travelers at this city. The twelfth an- 
nual meeting of the Tennessee Associa- 
tion was attended by over one hundred 
men from all ports of the state and a 
very fine program of educational fea- 
tures was provided. 

E. R. Wright of Memphis, president 
of the Tennessee Association, presided 
over the meetings, which were held in 
the Hotel Gayoso. The morning session 
was devoted largely to special business 
and reports, and was followed by a get 
together luncheon at noon given by the 
Memphis Electric League. The after- 


noon session included instructive talks 
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on estimating, installation problems, 
illumination, codperative market build- 
ing, etc. The convention closed with a 
banquet in the evening at which Presi- 
dent Strong was the principal speaker. 

The meetings in St. Louis on Tues- 
day, November 13, were held under the 

joint auspices of the St. Louis Electrical 
Board of Trade and the contractor-deal- 
ers of that city. At noon President 
Strong was speaker of the day at the 
regular weekly luncheon of the Elec- 
trical Board of Trade at the Statler Ho- 
tel and addressed the nearly two hun- 
dred men gathered there on the subject: 
The Contractor and His Relation to the 
Industry. 

Following the luncheon a special ses- 
sion of electragists was held at which 
particular problems affecting their busi- 
ness were discussed by President Strong 
and Mr. Davis. The contractors fol- 
lowed with close attention the explana- 
tions of the Manual of Estimating and 
the Eidlitz Plan, and an interesting dis- 
cussion followed as to the practical ways 
and means of uniting all of the contrac- 
tor-dealer interests of St. Louis solidly 
in one body. 

In the evening a banquet was given to 
the visitors at the City Club at which 
over two hundred men were present. 
O. C. Small of the S. E. D. gave the ad- 
dress of the evening on the possibilities 
of development work, and was followed 
with close attention. 

On Wednesday, November 14, Messrs. 
Strong and Davis were guests of the 
electrical men of Louisville. A very 
unique and enjoyable luncheon was 
given in the quarters of the Ohio Valley 
Electric Company, one of the finely co- 
dperating jobbers of the south, and over 
fifty men were present as guests of this 
company. 

The meeting was held under the aus- 
pices of the Electrical Clearing House, 
this organization of Louisville corre- 
sponding to the Electrical Leagues or 
Boards of Trade of other cities. Follow- 
ing the talks of the A. E. I. officials, 
a very interesting discussion developed 
regarding the possibilities of reaching 

all classes of electrical contractors 
through the combined efforts of the in- 
dustry to the end that better service 
might be given the public and better 
competitive conditions be developed 
within the industry. A special commit- 
tee was provided to make a study of 
the situation and develop a plan for 
bringing all interests together. 

The visit of the A. E. I. officials to 
Indianapolis was made the occasion of 
a state wide convention of Indiana elec- 
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trical contractors and dealers. The at- 
tendance represented men from all parts 
of the state and was one of the best get 
together meetings held in the state in 
the last two years. 

The convention opened with a lunch- 
eon at the Hotel Lincoln, and was fol- 
lowed by an afternoon session of busi- 
ness and addresses. Mr. Davis gave his 
illustrated talk on Estimating and Sell- 
ing the Job and President Strong told 
of the work of the International Asso- 
ciation in solving national and interna- 
tional problems, not only through the 
work of committees and departments of 
the A. E. I., but through the close co- 
éperation of that Association with the 
other national associations representing 
central stations, manufacturers, jobbers 
and underwriters in the industry. 

Thomas F. Hatfield was chairman of 
the meeting, and other speakers on the 
program included A. I. Clifford, whose 
untiring efforts in the past few years as 
secretary of the Indiana Association 
have been responsible for holding to- 
gether the contractor-dealers of Indiana. 
Mr. Clifford made a special appeal for 
a reorganization of the Indiana State 
Assocation, and the development of it 
along strong and constructive lines. 

From Indianapolis the officials visited 
West Baden Springs, where it is planned 
to hold the 1924 annual convention. 
They were very much pleased with the 
hotel and surroundings and announce- 
ment will soon be made giving the gen- 
eral plans. The date of the annual con- 
vention has been changed to the week 


of September 29. 


The World is Small 


A story that was missed in the run- 
ning report of the annual convention 
last month has just come to light. It 
concerns the affable songster and cheer 
leader, J. J. Caddigan, efficient aid to 
W. H. Atkins, superintendent of the 
Edison Electric Illuminating Company 
of Boston. 

It seems that while down at Mt. Ver- 
non with the crowd, Mrs. Caddigan be- 
came separated from her husband. Jack 
was hurrying along the broad veranda 
of the old Washington mansion, like a 
dutiful husband in search ot his wife, 
when somebody else’s wife stopped 
him. 

“Excuse me,” she said, “but aren’t 
you Mr. Caddigan?” 

“Surest thing you know,” Mr. Caddi- 
gan quickly came back. 

“Well, when I came down from Wash- 
ington to attend this electragist outing, 
my daughter said to be sure to look for 
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Mr. J. J. Caddigan, as his wife was a 
school chum and she wants to meet her 
again.” 

“That’s my name,” said Jack, “and I’m 
just looking for my wife now. We live 
in Dorchester, and we have a neighbor 
by the same name, and may be it’s him 
you're looking for,” said J. J., trying to 
explain to himself how his wife had a 
schoolmate that he never had heard of 
before. 

And sure enough, quick witted Jack 
had solved the mystery. It was another 
man by the same name whose wife was 
a school friend of the woman’s daugh- 
ter. Mr. Caddigan says the world is too 
small, and that there are too many Cad- 
digans in it, anyhow. But his friends 
say that if all who bear that name are as 
good fellows as Jack, the world would 
be far niftier with more of them. 


Denver Electric Home 

After private showings to architects, 
realtors and civic clubs, that second off- 
cial electric home of the Electrical Codp- 
erative League of Denver was formally 
opened to the public on Sunday, Novem- 
ber 18. This home was exhibited for a 
week with daily exhibition hours from 
three in the afternoon to nine o’clock in 
the evening. 

The Denver League’s second home 
was a niodest bungalow type and com- 
prised five rooms finished basement and 
a garage. It was of Colonial design and 
especially attractive because of the use 
of tapestry brick set in black mortar and 
a roof of burgundy tile shaded with red. 

In the neighborhood of thirty five ap- 
pliances furnished by the jobber and 
distributor members of the League were 
displayed during the exhibition. The 
wiring consisted of 78 outlets, as fol- 
lows: 21 convenience outlets—flush 
type; 25 switch outlets; and 32 lighting 
—10 bracket and 22 ceiling. This in- 
cluded six sets of 3 way switches. 


New York Board Work 

Recent mailings by the Electrical 
Board of Trade of- New York City are 
planned to acquaint the public with the 
use of electricity and the value of high 
grade work. It is hoped in this way not 
only to promote business volume for 
electrical interests but develop an appre- 
ciation for the best electrical service pos- 
sible. 

The public is told that electric wiring 
work installed by unlicensed men is not 
only illegal but is likely to lead to ser- 
ious trouble of many kinds, and is a det- 
riment to property values tending to in- 
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crease insurance and other upkeep costs. 
“Proper electrical service is due you,” 
reads a communication, “and can be had 
provided the materials used are correct 
and right in quality and the installation 
work is done by a licensed contractor in 
accordance with the New York City laws 
governing electrical work.” 

It is stated that the Board is at the 
service of the public to aid them in every 
way to secure the efficient service, the 
economic use, and the comfort, conven- 
ience, and pleasure that electric service 
can and does give the user when condi- 
tions are right, work properly done and 
the materials used are suited to the ser- 
vice expected from it. 

A communication to the members ex- 
plains the opening of a service depart- 
ment which is now ready to codperate 
with the members of the Board, along 
the following lines: Department of 
Water Supply, Gas and Electricity, New 
York Board of Fire Underwriters, Su- 
burban Board of Fire Underwriters, 
public service companies, and credits 
and collections. 

Members are urged to send in com- 
plaints relative to the holding up of jobs 
through non inspection, or by the hold- 
ing up of the certificate which it is felt 
confident is being done without real and 
suficient reason. Complaints, it is said, 
in regard to the boards of Fire Under- 
writers, or matters requiring attending 
or adjustment with the lighting com- 
panies in the metropolitan area, will be 
taken care of promptly. 


Boosts A. E. I. Work 


Boston Edison Advises Contractor-Dealers 
of Convention Activities 


As further evidence of the success of 
the last annual convention of the Asso- 
ciation of Electragists at Washington, 
D. C., the following communication is 
printed from W. H. Atkins, general su- 
perintendent of the Edison Electric Illu- 
minating Company of Boston, to the 
electrical contractor-dealers in the terri- 
tory served by that central station. 

The communication sent out by Mr. 
Atkins reads as follows: 

The matter of a better goodwill and 
coéperation between the electrical con- 
tractor and the central station has been 
one in which I have had the greatest 
interest for many years, and doubtless 
you know of the effort this company has 
been making to develop a closer codper- 
ation with the contractors in the terri- 
tory in which it operates. 

I have been interested also to know 
from time to time just what the contrac- 
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tors themselves were doing among them- 
selves, and in 1921 I wrote you my im- 
pressions of the convention held by the 
National Association of Electrical Con- 
tractors and Dealers in Buffalo, which 
I attended. 

In October of this year, I had the 
pleasure of attending the convention of 
the Association of Electragists, held at 
the new Washington Hotel, Washington, 
D. C., and I could not let the oppor- 
tunity pass without telling you just how 
the convention impressed me. There 
were in attendance several hundred con- 
tractors and contractor-dealers from all 
parts of the United States; the meetings 
were very well attended; and one of the 
things that impressed me most was the 
seriousness with which those in attend- 
ance outlined their ideas and suggestions 
for the betterment of the electrical con- 
tractor in general. 

Many very fine ideas for business get- 
ting and business methods were brought 
out at the meetings; and the strongest 
impression I received while there was 
that if this organization continues the 
work it is now doing, it will be of the 
greatest help to the electrical contrac- 
tors and dealers in the territory in which 
this company operates, should they take 
part in its activities, 

The convention to my mind was one 
of the most successful 
tended and being one of the very few 
central station men present, I can frank- 
ly say that I was amply repaid by my 
visit. 

I] am sending you under separate 
cover, through the Electragists’ Associa- 
tion, a copy of their magazine which 
contains many of the ideas and thoughts 
that were recorded during the conven- 


I have ever at- 


tion. This magazine will also give you 
a description of a series of electric 
shows that this company is putting on 
in its various communities in an effort 
to assist the local contractors in these 


commurities not only to make a market 
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for their goods but to create a better 
good feeling between the contractor and 
this company. 


Our Own Who’s Who 
Late Editor of Electrical Record in New 
Field of Endeavor 

The subject of this sketch, Mister 
Frank Ellis Watts, first saw the light of 
day around Warren, Ohio. Being a 
bright youngster, he absorbed sufficient 
knowledge to enable him to become the 
district school teacher at an early age. 
Soon tiring of educational pursuits, he 
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Portrait of Mr. Watts From an Old Daguer- 
reotype Taken in 1846 
turned his face eastward, landing in Ho- 
boken about the year 1846. It being 
only a ferry’s ride, he went over to New 
York City, where he met J. P. Hall and 
Al DeVeau, who are still active in elec- 
trical doings. These gentlemen observed 
in our hero the makings of a fine little 
leader of the Sons of Jove. As the high 
muckamuck of that organization, he hit 
the highway until he had learned to call 
every man in the electrical industry by 
his first name, which he still does. See- 
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ing the need of straightening out the ex- 
port situation, Mr. Watts took a fall out 
of that hazardous game, which laid him 
up for repairs temporarily. Having had 
experience in trade paper advertising, he 
naturally got the idea that he could edit. 
Customarily the advertising salesman 
develops into a porch climber or some 
such kindred spirit, but Watts reformed 
and became an editor. He chose the edi- 
torial sanctum of the Electrical Record 
for his literary endeavors, and look at 
it now. To paraphrase the old song: 
He made it what it is today, we hope he’s 
satisfied. He did seem to be at least con- 
tented until Charlie Beardsley of the 
Apex Electrical Distributing Company 
came along and told him about the 
ropex atterex layout. Frank fell. He 
dropped his editorial toga and jumped 
into his selling togs. Now he’s in 
Cleveland, Ohio, increasing the business 
of the Apex people to a point where 
production facilities must be enlarged to 
meet the demands. 


Given a Farewell Dinner 


When it was learned that Frank Watts 
was to leave New York City, his friends 
in the electrical industry tendered him 
a farewell dinner at the New York Ath- 
letic Club. This was held on Tuesday 
night, October 30, and was called Frank 
Watts Night. Commissioner Charles L. 
Eidlitz of the Electrical Board of Trade 
was toastmaster, and after calling upon 
representatives of the various branches 
of the industry for short talks, he pre- 
sented Frank with an umbrella and a 
cane, engraved with the good wishes of 
his friends. 

Mr. Watts removed to Cleveland with 
his family on November 2, and immed- 
iately took up his new duties with The 
Apex Electrical Distributing Company 
of that city. 

S. B. Williams, who has been manag- 
ing editor of the Electrical Record suc- 


Showing the Electrical Friends and Business Associates of Mr. Watts Who Attended the Farewell Dinner in His Honor 
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ceeds Mr. Watts as editor, and J. C. 
Prior takes the place of associate editor 
with Mr. Williams. Mr. Prior has long 
been connected with the Gage Publish- 


ing Company as treasurer. 





Advertising Exposition 

During the week of November 12 the 
Advertising Club of New York, said to 
be the largest organization of advertising 
men in the world, held its first exposi- 
tion at the 71st Regiment Armory, New 
York City. 

This event was of interest to electra- 
gists in more ways than one. First, it 
was surprising to note the number oi 
advertising devices that depend upon 
electricity for their operation. That 
electric signs, as well as electric dis- 
plays of various kinds, are rapidly gain- 
ing popularity, was apparent at this 
show. 

The lad’es affiliated with the Club 
conducted a tearoom in connection with 
the exposition. Mrs. Mary Hope Norris, 
the capable demonstrator of Wes'i-g- 
house appliances, took occasion to dis- 
play these wares in the preparation of 
waffles, coffee, toast, and other short 
order dishes that could not have been 
conveniently prepared except by the 
time saving electric method. Mrs. Nor- 
ris, who also is a member of the League 
of Advertising Women, proved herself 
to be the busiest exponent of electric 
cookery that ever flopped a flapjack. 
For advertising men are willing feeders, 
and seemed to enjoy the products of the 
electric kitchen. 

Then Cy Nast, the popular publicity 
man of the New York Edison Company, 
was in charge of a booth, where a mys- 
tic oracle was passed out to the crowd. 
Thomas A. Edison visited this booth 
one day during the expos‘tion. Many 
other notables were in attendance at 
various sessions. 

Last but not least in interest to elec- 
tragists, a popular member of the As- 
sociation of Electragists did the wiring 
for the Advertising Exposition. Harry 
A. Hanft, president of the Independent 
Associated Contractor-Dealers of New 
York City, was the man selected to see 
that the juice reached the point where 
it was most needed. 

Mr. Hanft has been doing similar 
work of this nature for some time. He 
was called upon to wire the baseball 
stadium for the. Dempsey-Firpo fight, 
and a number of other installations of 
the same kind. Such work calls for a 
specialist, and any expert electrical job 
that Harry Hanft cannot perform has 
not been found. 
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S. E. D. Directors Meet 


Advisory Publicity Council in Session at 
Same Time 


The concurreat meet ngs of the board 
of directors of the Society for Elec- 
trical Development and the Advisory 
Publicity Council functioning for the 
Society and the Joint Committee for 
Business Development were closed wiih 
an informal luncheon at the Engineers’ 
Club on November 10. F. M. Feiker, 
an operating vice pres dent of the So- 
ciety, acted as toastmaster. The speak- 
ers were C. L. Edgar, preside.t Edison 
Electric Illuminating Company of Bos- 
ton and chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the S. E. D.; J. Robert Crouse, 
Crouse-Tremai: e-Kulas Company; L. D. 
Gibbs, superintendent advertising de- 
partment, Edison Electric Illuminat ng 
Company of Boston; and W. L. Good- 
win. an operating vice president of the 
S. E. D. 

Combined meeting of the Executive 
Committee and the Directors was held 
in the directors’ room of the Guarantee 
Trust Company, New York City, on Sat- 
urday, November 10, with C. L. Edgar 
in the chair. W. L. Goodwin and F. M. 
Fe’ker presented reports of various de- 
velopments. Announcement was made 
of the establishment of the Pacific 
Coast Office of the Society, in charge of 
Samuel H. Taylor, in the Rialto Build- 
ing, San Francisco, Cal. 

Report of the membership committee 
indicated that seventeen new members 
joined the Society since the last meet- 
ing and announcement was made also 
that the Fan Motor Section of the As- 
sociated Manufacturers of Electrical 
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Supplies had voted to join as a group 
and to participate equally with the So- 
ciety in a special commodity program 
for the promotion of the electric fan 
business. 

The Directors were asked to appoint a 
special committee to consult with a com- 
mittee from the National Council of 
Lighting Fixture Manufacturers looking 
to the development of a codperative 
plan for promoting the fixture business. 
and the following men were appointed 
by the chair: W. W. Freeman, W. L. 
Goodwin, L. P. Sawyer. This commit- 
tee will meet with Herman Plaut, Wm. 
Horn and C. F. Hofrichter, of the Fix- 
ture Manufacturers. 

J. Robert Crouse. report'ng for the 
Committee on Leagues and Clubs, stat- 
ed that the meeting at Association Island 
was considered one of the most suc- 
cessful meetings that had ever been 
held in the industry, and attention was 
called to the special committee which 
has been appointed by W. E. Robert- 
son to consider ways and means for co- 
drdinating electric leagues and clubs and 
assisting in the development of the local 
leagues and clubs. 

Plans for increasing the facilities of 
the Society to care for the new burdens 
being put upon it by the various com- 
modity operations were discussed and 
the directors voted to take additional 
floor space in the present building, and 
approved additions to the staff. 

Full discussion took place over the 
plans for greatly increased membership. 
Several of the directors stated that their 
own knowledge of the work of the So- 
ciety has been augmented during the 
last few months by the interviews they 





—S. E. D. Service. 


S. E. D. Directors Used New York’s New Electric Taxicabs to Go to Luncheon at the 
Engineers’ Club. Left to Right, H. B. Crouse, Syracuse; Fred Bissell, Toledo; James 
Smieton, Jr., New York City; E. W. Rockafellow, New York City; J. Robert Crouse, 
Cleveland; James H. McGraw, New York City; F. M. Feiker, New York City; F. D. 
Van Winkle, Cincinnati; W. E. Bickford, Pittsburgh; W. H. Morton, Indianapolis; L. 
R. Sawyer, Cleveland; John F. Gilchrist, Chicago; J. E. Montague, Niagara Falls; C. L. 


Edgar, Boston; and W. L. Goodwin, New York City 
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had had with the prospective members. 
In this discussion it developed that there 
is a lack of understanding of the dues 
of the Society. It has not been gen- 
erally realized that the annual dues 
have been reduced more than fifty per- 
cent during the last two years, and that 
the present budget of the Society, while 
more than three times the total collected 
on original dues, actually repiwsents less 
than half the cost individual 
member. In other words, while the dues 
have been decreased more than fifty 
percent, the membership has increased 
enough to triple the membership of 
the Society. 

In addition to the committees already 
mentioned, the directors approved the 
plan for establishing a group of special 
committees among their number to act 
in an advisory capacity on many of the 
activities of the Society. This step is 
made necessary because of the. increas- 
ing volume of demands upon the So- 
ciety’s staff, with the necessity of calling 
upon the directors oftener than twice a 
year for their counsel and advice. 

The meeting adjourned to a luncheon 
at the Engineers’ Club, held jointly with 
the Advisory Publicity Council of the 
Society for Electrical Development, to 
which the directors were conveyed from 
staff headquarters in electric taxicabs. 

The elimination of waste because of 
duplication of material in the produc- 
tion of dealer helps and literature was 
the outstanding subject discussed at the 
meeting of the Advisory Publicity 
Council, functioning for the Society and 
the Joint Committee for Business De- 
velopment. held in New York, Novem- 
ber 9 and 10. L. D. Gibbs, superin- 
tendent of the Advertising Department 
of the Edison Electric Illumination 
Company of Boston, presided. 

It was the unanimous decision of the 
eighteen advertising and publicity men 
present that a great deal of money could 
be saved the electrical industry if the 
Society would produce the general sales 
helps and window display material for 
the ertire industry. This would relieve 
individual manufacturers of the work 
and expense of these details and leave 
them free to produce material to empha- 
size the’r own individual products. 


to each 


Next Fixture Market 
The rext lighting equipment market 
and dealers’ convention will be held in 
Chicago from January 21 to 26 at the 
Hotel Sherman. As usual, this evert 
will be supported jointly by the lumi- 
well as_ the 


naire manufacturers as 


dealers. 
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It is understood that extensive plans 
are being made by the dealers for -their 
convention sessions, during which such 
subjects will be taken up as proper de- 
signs, advertising and round table dis- 
cussions, and how to improve business 
methods. 

Manufacturers are expected to exhibit 
all nationally advertised lines. Get to- 
gether meetings, known as the melting 
pot of the industry, will take place at the 
noonday luncheons, w'th special speak- 
ers in attendance and entertainment pro- 
vided each day. A special attraction 
will be a booth devoted to the accom- 
plishments of the “Notice the Lighting 
Equipment” campaign. 

A tentative program of the National 


Association of Light'ng Equipment 
Dealers, the dealers’ organization, 


shows that the following authorities will 
give addresses on the subjects noted: 
Robert Parrish, Period Design; W. R. 
McCoy, Period Design; Robert Zanoth, 
president, Netting Company, Detroit, 
Advantages for a Dealer in Promotinz 
the Sale of Glassware; Charles Gainey. 
Detroit, Sales Skit; Herman Plaut, pres- 
ident, National Council; C. J. Netting, 
Sr., Results Secured from Talking and 
Advertising Three Percent; E. R. Gillet, 
Gillet-Hoehler Co., Toledo, Shop and 
Selling Costs; and J. C. English, The 
English Co., Portland, Ore.. Methods 
Used by Dealers for Remunerating 
Salesmen. 

A new feature in connection with the 
dealers’ convention is an educational ex- 
hibit which will consist of the showing 
of stationery, direct mail matter, and 
other publicity developed by dealers 
as sales helps in the conduct of their 
business. This exhibit will also include 
books on lighting, design, interior deco- 
ration and other subjects. National 
publications covering the electric light- 
ing field will be featured, and dealers 
will be told not why they should read 
such magazines occasionally but why 
they should subscribe for a~d read them 
regularly. 


Lecturing in Cleveland 

A series of lectures on sales tactics 
and business methods were given to 
electrical sales people and executives in 
Cleveland on the evenings of November 
6, 7 and 8. Howard J. Wisehaupt. a 
business analyst and a sales counselor 
conducted these meetings under the aus- 
pices of the Electrical League of Cleve- 
land. 

There was no obligation to attend 
these lectures which were free. Mr. 
Wisehaupt, who had recently completed 
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a two year tour of the country on which 
he collected a vast amount of business 
information came to the Cleveland 
group of electrical people with a wealth 
of up to the minute ideas, it was said, 
and all who attended them seemed well 
pleased with his lectures. 

A card party was held in the League 
rooms on November 22 at two o’clock in 
the afternoon, and bridge and five hun- 
dred were the especial games played. 
This was for Gobblottes only, it was an- 
nounced. Prize winners were given a 
rousing twelve pound turkey and a fat 
twelve pound ham. 

In the evening of November 27 a 
Turkey party took place, also in the 
League rooms, and this was for Gob- 
blers only. No entrance fee was re- 
quired, but there was plenty of chances 
for a rollicking good time and other 
good things. Light refreshments were 
served to the tune of jazzy entertainment. 
This was in the nature of a good luck 
party too, and those who had a four leaf 
clover in their left shoe or a lucky num- 
ber pasted in their hat, it was said, 
would depart with the “makins” of a 
Thanksgiving dinner—but it could not 
be ascertained just who these lucky gaza- 
boes were before going to press. 


Philadelphia Conference 

An electrical conference was held at 
the Elks’ Hall in Philadelphia on the 
evening of November 22 at which Rob- 
ert Maitland Nesbitt, assistant chief, 
electrical department, Philadelphia Fire 
Underwriters’ Association, gave answers 
to questions touching on the 1923 Na- 
tional Electrical Code. Numerous lan- 
tern slides were used which clearly por- 
trayed the answers in graphic form. 

Frederick M. Shepard, president ef 
the Electric Club of Philadelphia, pre- 
sided. Other officers of this body are: 
Washington Devereux, chairman; Her- 
man Eckstein, vice chairman; William 
K. Kerford, treasurer; and Richard H. 


Silbert, secretary. 


New Local Group Formed 

A local Association of Electrical Con- 
tractors and Dealers has been formed 
in Salina, Kansas. C. G. Loomis has 
been elected president and George H. 
Shank, 146 South Santa Fe Street, sec- 
retary. Meetings are held on the first 
Thursday of each month. 

As evidence of the progressiveness of 
this new organiaztion, a local represent- 
ative was selected to attend the annual 
A. E. I. convention at Washington, D. C. 
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Winnipeg Light Campaign 
As the result of the Minneapolis co- 
éperative lighting campaign for the ben- 
efit of contractors and fixture men, de- 
scribed in last month’s issue, electrical 
interests of Winnipeg, Manitoba, have 
just finished a similar campaign which 
was begun in that city about November 
19. 

Frank T. Groome was instrumental in 
interesting the Winnipeg electrical men 
in a lighting campaign and addressed 
several meetings there during the week 
of October 22. A delegation from Win- 
nipeg visited Minneapolis on October 26 
and 27 for the purpose of looking over 
the lighting display. The members of 
this delegation, shown in the accom- 
panying picture are, from left to right: 
Kenneth A. McIntyre, Society for Elec- 
trical Development, New York City; E. 
J. Teberg, Public Service Company of 
Northern Illinois, Chicago; Frank T. 
Groome, Holophane Company, Ltd., To- 
ronto; R. V. Slavin, Winnipeg Hydro 
Electric System, Winnipeg; D. G. Suth- 
erland, Winnipeg Electric Railway Com- 
pany; J. H. Schumacher, Schumacher- 
Gray Company, Winnipeg; M. C. Gil- 
man, Winnipeg Electric Railway Com- 
pany, Winnipeg; Arthur M. McFadyen, 
Manitoba Electrical Association, Stand- 
ard Underground Cable Company of 
Canada, Ltd., Winnipeg; Lee Dickson, 
McDonald & Willson, Winnipeg; Harry 
Matthews, Canadian Fairbanks-Morse 
Company, Ltd., Winnipeg; and Roy A. 
Palmer, National Lamp Works, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. It is significant that Mr. 
Dickson and Mr. Schumacher are elec- 
tragists. 

The exhibit at Winnipeg was known as 
the “Modern Business Lighting Demon- 
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stration,” corresponding to the name 
given to the one at Minneapolis called 
the “Better Business Lighting Display.” 

Kenneth A. McIntyre of the Society 
for Electrical Development, who organ- 
ized the Minneapolis campaign, was a 
factor in the Winnipeg exhibit. He vis- 
ited Winnipeg on October 24 and 25 and 
addressed three meetings on the subject 
of commercial lighting campaigns, de- 
scribing what had been done in Minne- 
apolis and making suggestions for Win- 
nipeg. 


Third Home For Salt Lake 


A committee was formed recently in 
Salt Lake City to investigate conditions 
looking toward the exhibiting of an 
electric home in that section of Utah. E. 
H. Eardley, formerly A. E. I. Executive 
Committeeman is chairman, and the 
other members are L. B. Johnson, E. A. 
Evans and G. R. Randall. 

The committe found the conditions 
favorable to the holding of an electric 
home exhibit, and its report to the 
board of trustees of the Rocky Mount- 
tain Electrical Codéperative League, un- 
der whose auspices it was formed, was 
enthusiastically accepted. It is expected 
that this home, which is the third to be 
exhibited in the territory by the League, 
will be opened about May 1. 


Fayetteville Electric Home 


The Hunter Brothers Electric Com- 
pany of Fayetteville, North Carolina, is 
known as a firm of Dedrudgerizers in 
electrical contracting and dealing work. 
Being inspired by the Alladin episode, 
both T. M. and W. L. Hunter, who head 


the company, wished that an electric 





View of Winnipeg Delegation Taken in the Lecture Room at the Better Business 
Lighting Display Held in Minneapolis 
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home could be built in their fair city 
with every part of it electrically perfect 
and true to the homelike ideals of those 
who knew that their mothers and wives 
were the first ladies of the land. 

These young men planned and 
dreamed, and from imagination and the 
experience of all those who could be 
interested in offering suggestions and 
ideas, rose the first electric home ever 
exhibited in that section of the country. 
Being an impossibility to keep the news 
in regard to it from going beyond the 
city limits, New York and other distant 
points have at last learned about it. 
This home was exhibited last October. 

Although the builders boasted of the 
attainment of perfection in every other 
particular, the electrical equipment far 
surpassed all other features of ine mode! 
dwelling from the standpoint of econo- 
my and convenience. It was said that a 
trip through this fairy hume was worth 
hundreds of dollars t» anyone contem- 
plating build'ns, for there were ideals 
gathered from the wide world, thoughts 
that had taken form in brick and wood 
and metal, dreams tha: had ¢-me to the 
home builders of many generations and 
that had for the first time taken fairy 
form in this electric home, which it was 
said was really and truly much more 
than it claimed to be when it was called 
Fayetteville’s first ideal electric home. 


Philadelphia Electric Home 
First Model Dwelling, Exhibited for a 
Month, Attracted Record Audience 


Philadelphia’s first electric home, 
which was open from September 27 to 
October 28, attracted 54,539, which is 
said to be a record breaking attendance. 
The event was duly celebrated on Octo- 
ber 30, when Walter H. Johnson, senior 
vice president of the Philadelphia Elec- 
tric Company, gave a buffet luncheon at 
the home to the officers, board of mana- 
gers and the publicity committee of the 
Associated Electrical Industries of Phil- 
adelphia under whose auspices the exhi- 
bition was held. Jos. B. McCall, presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Electric Com- 
pany, and C. J. Russell, vice president, 
David C. Birdsell, chairman of the gen- 
eral committee, Washington Devereux, 
of the Board of Fire Underwriters, and 
John H. McClatchey, who built the 
house, made addresses. 

The home was open to the public for 
32 days, Sunday included, with an aver- 
age daily attendance of 1,686 and with a 
maximum number of visitors for any 
one hour of 322. The average number 
of visitors per hour for the entire ex- 
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hibit was 196. Sunday, October 28, the 
closing day, saw the largest number, the 
attendance being 3,435. On nine days 
the attendance exceeded 2,000 and the 
maximum time to gain admittance after 
getting in line was 1 hour and 18 min- 
utes. Here are some interesting figures 
in brief: 

Amount expended by the general committee 
$11,500, contributed by 80 firms. 

Cost per guest admitted 21 cents. 

Total number of prizes awarded 98, repre- 
senting retail value of $500). 

Prizes given by 41 firms. 

Number of booklets distributed 45,000. 

Number of window display cards 1,200. 

Number of stickers 250,000. 

Number of advertising matter mailed direct 
70,000. 

Newspaper advertising 11,000 lines. 

Number of billboards advertising Home nine. 

Average staff on duty, daily paid staff 10; 
voluntary staff 6; cleaning staff 2. 

Number of meals served to staff 760. 

The electric home was made possible 
through the codperation of the local 
central station, the contractors, dealers 
and the manufacturers’ agents. The 
home was on Wellesley Road just off the 
famous Lincoln Drive, easily accessible 
by motors and four blocks distant from 
the Chestnut Hill branch of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, and eight blocks from 
the nearest trolley lines. 

The home was not a large one, con- 
sisting of living room, dining room and 
kitchen on the first floor, three bed 
rooms on the second floor, and the base- 
ment, the two rooms on the third not be- 
ing used. Naturally this restricted the 
number of visitors, and it is estimated 
that if two houses were used the attend- 
ance would have been over 100,000, as 
hundreds of automobiles passed daily 
without stopping owing to the long lines 
of patiently waiting visitors. 

The officers of the Associated Elec- 
trical Industries of Philadelphia were: 
Chairman, David C. Birdsell; vice chair- 
man, A. L. Hallstrom; secretary, W. E. 
Schramm; treasurer, C. Lester Sherman. 
Board of Managers, Herbert Sulzer, Al- 
fred Volker, Jr., J. F. Monoghan, C. 
Lester Sherman, Jr., Jos. G. Crosly, H. 
Calvert, P. H. Bartlett, Washington Dev- 
ereux, A. L. Hallstrom, Philip H. Ward, 
Jr., John H. McClatchey, David C. Bird- 
sell. Publicity Committee, Philip H. 
Ward, Jr., chairman, George Maertz, 
Karl Bloomingdale, Robert Beard, F. C. 

Wheeler, S. B. Gilpin, W. J. Young and 
William H. Evans. 


Motor Booklet Issued 
“Electric Motors—How to Choose and 
Use Them” is the title of a booklet is- 
sued by the Reliance Electric & Engi- 
neering Company of Cleveland. There 
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are thirty two pages in all, devoted to 
the selection and use of electric motors, 
and the diagrams and _ illustrations 
shown make the text clearly understood. 

These chapter headings taken at ran- 
dom prove the usefulness of this book 
to electragists: The Advantages of Elec- 
tric Power; Load Factor and Motor 
Cost; Getting the Right Kind of Motor; 
Protecting and Installing the Motor; 
How a Motor Operates; How Much Pow- 
er Do I Need? 


Brief Items of News 
Joint Committee Announces Following 

Happenings of Interest to Eiectragists 

R. E. Heerman, Joint Committee cor- 
respondent at Alhambra, Cal., had 
charge of the electrical installation in 
the model electrical bungalow exhibit 
held during the recent carnival in that 
city, which attracted thousands of vis- 
itors. The idea of the exhibit origin- 
ated when a manufacturer of concrete 
tile blocks wanted some interesting dis- 
play for his material, and it was sug- 
gested by Mr. Heerman that he supply 
enough for a bungalow. He did and 
local labor was secured to erect it, Mr. 
Heerman attending to the electrical 
work. 

The Kansas City Electric Club at a 
recent meeting elected the following off- 
cers: President, F. L. Funsten; vice 
presidents, G. A. Buckley, P. H. Hop- 
kins and H. C. Evans; treasurer, J. F. 
Porter, Jr.; secretary manager, G. W. 
Weston. 





The electrical and building interests 
of Mount Vernon, N. Y., recently com- 
pleted the second of Westchester Coun- 
ty’s electric home demonstrations under 
the auspices of the Westchester Lighting 
Company. The home was kept open for 
a period of three weeks, during which 
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time large crowds of visitors were at- 
tracted. A third demonstration home 
will soon be opened at White Plains. 





The San Diego Electric Club has made 
arrangements with the educational auth- 
orities of that city to codperate with 
them in the vocational education and 
guidance work of the schools. The plan 
is to have instructors from the high 
schools meet with committees of the 
Electric Club to discuss ways of making 
the courses up to date and practical 
from the industrial standpoint. One fea- 
ture is to have the students taking elec- 
trical courses interview the electrical 
men of the city on the practical aspects 
of their work. 


Promoting Christmas Sales 


Much foundational work has been 
done by the Electric Service League of 
Toronto, Canada, in the last few months 
to educate architects, contractor-dealers, 
and the building contractors to appre- 
ciate the meanings of the Red Seal idea 
as developed by that organization and 
explained in last month’s issue. The 
League manager in order to attain the 
desired end has addressed meetings of 
the contractor-dealers and also meetings 
of the Toronto Home Builders’ Associa- 
tion. Contractors individually report 
concrete results in connection with the 
Red Seal campaign to promote more 
wiring. 

In preparing to shoulder its share of 
the burden of Christmas selling effort, 
the League has adopted methods which 
have never been used in Toronto to boost 
the Christmas trade to the fullest pos- 
sible degree. The following scheme, ap- 
proved by the Christmas Campaign 
Committee, sets forth some methods be- 
ing undertaken: 


1. Taking 30 billboards, covering all sections 
of the city to display poster 20’ x9’ bearing 
this message: “Buy her Something Electrical 
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Buy Her Something 
Electrical for Christmas 
















WATCH DEALERS WINDOWS FOR SUGGESTIONS | 


ELECTRIC SERVICE LEAGUE , TORONTO 

















This Poster, Twenty Feet Long and Nine Feet High, Has Been Placed on Thirty 
boards in Toronto by the Electric Service League 
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Costs less-does more 


‘Le supply complete service entrance and distribu- 
tion facilities with crude, old-time equipment, 
the Contractor would have to install, with suitable 
internal and external connections: (1) A service 
switch; (2) ameter connection and testing block; and 
(3) a distribution cabinet. 

The introduction of the Noark Meter Service 
Switch, combining the service switch with the meter 
connections and testing block, reduced this work to 
that of installing and connecting: (1) A Noark Meter 


Service Switch; and (2) a distribution cabinet. 

Now comes the Noark Universal Service Switch 
incorporating all three elements—service switch, 
meter block and branch block —plus enclosed yet 
accessible load-side fuses—in a single device. 

Central Station requirements are fully met, the 
consumer gets a better looking, centralized installa- 
tion, the Contractor is enabled to furnish a better, 
simoler and more complete installation at a compe- 
titiv © price. 














The JOHNS-PRATT COMFEANY, Hartford, Conn. 


Division of Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Company. 
CLEVELAND NEW Y EXPORT DEPARTMENT 


CHICAGO TORK 
ST, LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 30 Church St., New York, N. Y., U.S.A, 
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for Christmas.” This poster to bear the words 
in big type, “Watch Dealers’ Windows for 
Suggestions.” 

2. Free window dressing for electrical deal- 
ers in Toronto. A contract is to be made with 
firm of experts. An exceptional display is 
planned, not only for sales effect, but for edu- 
cational value to the dealers of Toronto. 

3. Special meeting of dealers, to explain the 
details and conditions to be held in November. 
At this meeting, League directors on the 
Christmas committee will attend, and arrange- 
ments will be made to tie in billboard, window 
dressing and general publicity. 

+. Cotton placards, bearing the message: 
“Electrical Gifts for Christmas,” will be 
printed for use on wholesale and retail deliv- 
ery trucks and wagons. 

5. Electrical pages in the newspapers. The 
League will offer to supply suitable reading 
material if the newspapers develop electrical 
pages or sections and will do what it can to 
create supporting advertising. 

6. If conditions warrant it, supplementary 
newspaper advertising by the League, rein- 
forcing the other publicity, will be placed. 


Southeast Division N.E.L.A. 


F. M. Feiker, one of the operating 
vice presidents of the Society for Elec- 
trical Development, spoke on Dividends 
from Coéperation at the 11th annual 
meeting of the Southeastern division of 
the National Electric Light Association 
held at the Hillsboro Hotel, Tampa, 
Fla., November 19 to 22. 

Laurence W. Davis of the A. E. I. at- 
tended this meeting, at which electragists 
were well represented. Samuel Adams 
Chase of the Westinghouse forces was 
also in attendance. 








Secures Important Contract 

A contract covering the electric wir- 
ing, the 72 station telephone switch- 
board and equipment, fire alarm, signal 
bells and clock system for the new G. A. 
R. Memorial junior high school of 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., was awarded to the 
Shepherd-Rust Electric Company, an 
electragist of that city, at its bid of ap- 
proximately $28,000. 


West Canada Man Dies 

The death on September 28 of F. B. 
Fox, who was a partner in the firm of 
Fox & Mainwaring of Victoria, British 
Columbia, was learned with deep sor- 
row. 

Mr. Fox was well known in electrical 
circles from Winnipeg to Victoria in 
Canada. Twelve years ago he came from 
Winnipeg where he had been in the em- 
ploy of the Winnipeg Electric Railway 
to take the position of chief electrician 
at the Empress Hotel in Victoria. After 
nine years of this work he engaged in 
the electrical contracting business, which 
business pursuit he followed success- 
fully until his death. 





Tugs ELEctTtraGist 


The firm of which Mr. Fox was a part- 
ner was the first to come into the mem- 
bership of the Association of Electra- 
gists during the campaign carried on by 
Secretary Laurence W. Davis, then di- 
rector of the Department for Promotion 
and Development, in 1922. 








New York Electric Home 

After a period of public inspection 
of four weeks the New York Home Sweet 
Home Electric, located at Bayside, Long 
Island, was closed on November 18. 
This dwelling was constructed as the of- 
ficial demonstration model house in con- 
nection with the 1923 New York Elec- 
trical and Industrial Exposition, ac- 
counts of which have been given in re- 
cent issues of this magazine. 

Except for its special electrical plan- 
ning architecturally the home at Bay- 
side differed but little from the nation- 
ally known Home Sweet Home opened 
by the late President Harding at Wash- 
ington, D. C., for the 1923 Better 
Homes in America campaign. Henry 
Atterbury designed the electric Home 
Sweet Home at Bayside, according to 
the small house plan of the New York 
Tribune. 


Develops Lighting Business 

The Society for Electrical Develop- 
ment reports an ever growing interest 
in the subject of residence lighting and 
store lighting campaigns in which it has 
been active. 

From data on hand it is estimated that 
in over one hundred large and small 
communities individual concerns or co- 
Operative organizations are starting edu- 
cational, sales and advertising drives to 
fully inform the public of the tremen- 





A. E. Il. Headquarters Offers a Liberal Re- 
ward of Brown Derbies to the First Elec- 
tragist That Guesses the Full Name of This 
Black Hander Who Was Caught on the 
Convention Floor at Washington and 
Turned Over to Local Police Authorities 
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dous benefits of better lighting in home, 
ofice and store. The latest returns 
available from New York, Philadelphia 
and other cities are highly encouraging 
to those piloting this very important 
work. 

The S. E. D. stands ready to serve the 
industry in the promotion of lighting 
activities and wishes to bring to the no- 
tice of all lighting men the very com- 
plete advertising and sales material pre- 
pared and available for both residence 
and store lighting activities. 


Denver Bids Vary Widely 


In a recent bulletin of the Denver 
Electrical Contractors’ Association, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer H. Alex Hibbard pre- 
sented a tabulation of the various bids 
submitted on two jobs to show the wide 
variation in estimates of electrical work, 
as follows: 


A $1090.00 A $1290.00 
B_ 1275.00 B_ 1575.00 
C 1400.00 C 1594.00 
D 1587.00 D 1665.00 
E 1638.00 E 1765.00 
F 1856.00 F 1925.00 

G 1979.00 

H 1995.00 


Mr. Hibbard says that the figures 
shown above were obtained from archi- 
tects’ offices and are a fair example of 
the usual figures on work at the pres- 
ent time. In both cases the contracts 
were awarded to the lowest bidders, who 
in turn claim to have checked their fig- 
ures and were unable to discover any 
omissions or errors. He continued: 

“The estimated costs are not avail- 
able for use in this case but it is very 
evident that some of the figures are the 
result of fool guessing and this is the 
practice we are endeavoring to eliminate. 

“Tt is not our intention to boost prices 
but to know that when one of our mem- 
bers makes an estimate for doing a piece 
of work he will have included in his 
figures of costs every item necessary to 
complete the job. The overhead is fixed 
and cannot be changed. The profit he 
always adds but the reason for his fail- 
ure to show a profit on the completed 
work is that in estimating much material 
is left out.” 


Milwaukee Jobbers Help 


“If every contractor knew his cost, 
would the well known wail still go up? 
We figure and refigure, and then we 
must either lose the job or take it at a 
loss,” reads a recent communication sent 
out by the body of jobbers in Milwau- 
kee—erroneously mentioned as the job- 
bers of Detroit on page 46 of the Octo- 


ber issue—that is endeavoring to get the 
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electrical contractor-dealer of that city 
to appreciate the value of his using 
proper business methods. The. writer 
continues, emphasizing the importance 
of bookkeeping in the dealer’s business: 

Is it the contractor or customer who 
beats the job down? When a job offers, 
the first thing the average contractor 
does is to learn if possible whether a 
competitor is estimating on the work, 
and if so, what price has been offered 
and what equipment specified. The next 
step is to get under the competitor's 
price. Fewer outlets, cheaper fittings, 
less conveniences, are suggested. Trim- 
ming, lopping, shearing, pruning and 
clipping are resorted to. In the end the 
customer gets the simplest, cheapest job 
he will accept—not the best and most 
he will stand for. 

“Sell *em all they'll 
the motto of every business but ours. 
We it seems have adopted the slogan, 
“Sell *em less and sell it cheaper.” 

With an accounting system that will 
know his 
true this 
should not exist and would be a great 
benefit to all concerned in the industry. 

Why not do your share by installing 
the system recommended by the Mil- 
Electrical 
Association? 


stand for” is 


enable every contractor to 


costs, such a condition as 


waukee Contractor-Dealers’ 





The Charleston Show 
By M. J. Rusin 
In Six Days 12,500 People Witnessed First 
Exhibit of Kind in That Territory 
Under auspires of the Electrical Con- 
tractors and Dealers’ Association of 
Charleston, South Carolina, an electrical 
show was staged during the week of 
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A Row of Floor Lamps and Palms Divided the Building into Two Aisles so that Visitors 
Could Proceed Around the Booths in a One Way Procession 


October 15 which in six days brought 
the electrical idea strikingly home to 
fully twelve thousard five hundred per- 
sons who visited it. As there are only 
seventy thousand people in Charleston, 
nearly half of whom are colored, it can 
easily be seen how successful the show, 
the first of its kind ever attempted in 
that section of the country, was. There 
is no reason why a similar event could 
not be staged in any city the size of 
Charleston, or smaller. The electrical 
dealers and contractors found that the 
results more than repaid the cost in 
trouble and money. They are now look- 
ing forward to another show in the fu- 
ture, on even a more elaborate scale. 
The success of the great event, which 
for a week was the talk of the town and 
the center of public interest. was due 





These Men Were Largely Responsible for the 


Charleston Show, Left to Right, Top 
and Lower Row: M. J. Grace, J. H. Discher, R. F. Momeier, Stuart Cooper, A. L. Stokes, 
A. D. LaRoche, J. McMillan, L. D. Rubin, T. A. Brookbanks 


to the fine spirit of codperation exhib- 
ited by the dealers, manufacturers and 
wholesalers. Manufacturers of  elec- 
trical products conducted demonstration 
booths and gave premiums which were 
awarded to visitors, and wholesalers 
likewise contributed premiums and as- 
sisted in other respects. 


The following manufacturers had 
booths, with expert demonstrators on 


hand: Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co., Apex Electrical Distribut- 
ing Company, Edison Electric Appliance 
Company, Armstrong Manufacturing 
Co., and Landers, Frary and Clark. In 
addition a beautiful lighting exhibit was 
displayed by the National Lamp Works, 
and a wiring exhibit by the General 
Electric Co. Adjustable lamps were dis- 
played by S. Robert Schwartz & Bro. 
Vacuum cleaners and radio were dem- 
onstrated by the local electrical con- 
cerns. 

Such edibles as waffles, cakes, pies, 
biscuits, and coffee, cooked electrically, 
were distributed to visitors. and other 
cooking was also done. Every staple 
household electrical appliance was dem- 
onstrated. Girls from domestic science 
departments of educatioral institutions 
were special gtjests on one or two occa- 
sions. Plenty of advertising literature 
was distributed. 

As the purpose of the show was edu- 
cational no goods were sold, nor was it 
stated by whom any of the goods were 
sold locally. But several signs were 
prominently displayed listing the mem- 
bers of the Association, who are as fol- 
lows: John MacMillan, Michael J. 
Grace, R. F. Momeier, Stokes Electric 
Co., Southern Electric Co.. Electric Sup- 
ply Co., Louis D. Rubin Electrical Co., 
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—bodies interchangeable 
with all caps and all bases 


There’s convenience and economy in handling the com- 


Deere wi plete and interchangeable line of Hubbell Porcelain 
Sockets 


You don't have to lay in a big stock of each com- 
plete socket. Just keep on hand an adequate supply of 
bodies, caps, and bases, in various types,—and sell any 
combination required. You'll profit through quicker 
turn-over, have less money tied up in stock, and you 
won't need as much space for storage. 





Bodies are made in pull chain, key, and keyless types. 
Caps in the following types—Pendent Cap, porcelain; 
et Fixture Caps, 4%” and \%” brass; 3%” brass and 
i a aluminum; 4%" aluminum; 4” angle, brass; 34” angle, 
brass and aluminum; %” angle, aluminum. Bases— 


in concealed, cleat, small ceiling base, and large ceiling 


base types. 
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This Exhibit of the National Lamp Works at the Charleston Show Setting Forth the 


Progress in Illumination Won First Honors 


and the Consolidated Railway, Power 
and Lighting Co. 

Waffles were featured on a day desig- 
nated as Waffle Day. Another interest- 
ing feature was the award of ribbons to 
the booths, a committee consisting of the 
presidents of the Rotary and Kiwanis 
Clubs and the Chamber of Commerce 
serving for this purpose. 

A vacant store on King Street, in the 
center of the retail section of the city. 
was obtained for the show, and proved 
to be scarcely large enough to handle 
the large daily throngs. This store was 
fittingly decorated, and brilliantly illu- 
minated by hundreds of lighting fixtures, 
table lamps, floor lamps, and boudoir 
lamps which the dealers displayed. They 
also displayed scores of electrical de- 
vices apart from the demonstrations. Lo- 
cal grocers, bakers, furniture stores, dai- 
ries. and plumbers furnished needs in 
their lines, for advertising purposes. 

A total of eighteen electrical articles, 
contributed — by and 
wholesalers, were publicly awarded on 
the Monday after the show ended. Every 
visitor was given the opportunity to win 
one of the prizes, through writing his 
or her name on a numbered card, retain- 
ing the stub, and depositing it in a box. 
This not only stimulated attendance, but 
resulted in a valuable list of prospects, 
about 12,000 names having been ob- 
tained in this way. 


manufacturers 


Electricity at Food Show 


Electragists Get Christmas Display Ideas 
From Providence Affair 


Under the auspices of the Rhode 
Island Retail Grocers’ and Marketmen’s 
Association. a Food Show was held at 





the State Armory in Providence, R. I., 
the week of October 29 to November 3. 
The show opened at seven o’clock on 
Monday night and was open daily from 
one to ten from then to Saturday night. 
The grocers and marketmen of Provi- 
dence began to conduct shows in 1905 
and continued to do so every year or at 
intervals of about two years up to 1916 
when on account of our entry into the 
war they were discontinued until 1922. 
This was the second show held since the 
war. 

These shows have always been well 
advertised and well attended. The es- 
timated attendance at last year’s show 
was 130,000 people for the week and 
the estimates for this year ran up as 
high as 150.000. These, however, are 
only estimates and no accurate count is 
made. 

At last year’s show the Narragansett 
Electric Lighting Company had an ex- 
hibit and the results were so gratifying 
that it did not hesitate to take a couple of 
booths for this year’s show. In addition 
to this the Union Electric Supply Com- 
pany, jobbers, took two booths in one of 
which a display of radio apparatus was 
shown and in the other a display of laun- 
dry and other household appliances. One 
booth was taken by the Selected Electric 
Appliance Company, in which a house- 
hold refrigerating machine was made a 
feature and one booth was taken by the 
Rhode Island Electrical League. These 
six booths were all together. The booth 
in which W. A. Huse & Son demonstrat- 
ed an electric washing machine was 
near by. 

These spaces, however, did not com- 
plete the electric exhibit at the show. 
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The Washburn-Crosby Company, in its 
booth used an electric range througi- 
out the show for the purpose of cooking 
demonstrations with its flour. A num- 
ber of the other exhibitors used some 
electric heating appliances. 

A feature of this food show which 
was a little out of the ordinary was a 
model window display. This display 
was made by an expert window display 
man in a dummy window built in one of 
the booths. The window itself was 
about ten feet wide and six feet deep 
and was lighted with modern window 
lighting, holophane shades being used. 
The installation of this lighting sys- 
tem was supervised by Harry E. Daw- 
son, secretary of the Rhode Island Elec- 
trical League, and the material was sup- 
plied by the Narragansett Electric Light- 
ing Company and the Union Electric 
Supply Company. A card stating that 
this was modern, efficient window light- 
ing and that it was installed by the two 
above companies, was used as a part 
of the window display made which 
otherwise was one showing all the dif- 
ferent food products exhibited at the 
show. 

As the object of this window was to 
encourage the grocers to make better 
use of their window space, no better ex- 
hibit of window display lighting could 
possibly have been made. The window 
was advertised in the newspapers and 
attracted a great deal of attention from 
the grocers in particular as well as from 
the general public. 

The exhibit made by the Rhode Island 
Electrical League was of a purely edu- 
cational character, whereas the other ex- 
hibits were of a merchandising charac- 
ter. In the rear of the booth two com- 
partments were made, in each of which 
was placed a table upon which were the 
same table cooking appliances. In the 
left compartment all connections were 
made to the hanging fixture installed 
above the table. In the right compart- 
ment all connections were made to con- 
venience outlets, and Mr. Dawson, who 
was in charge of the booth throughout 
the show, explained to thousands of 
people who visited it, the advantages of 
the convenience outlet over the old and 
unsatisfactory way of relying for elec- 
trical connection upon the center fixture 
in the room. 

Further to facilitate the instruction be- 
ing given to the people who attended 
the show, he used a large display board 
showing modern wiring devices and 
methods. At the bottom there was a 
short piece of armored cable with an 
outlet box connection and below this a 
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They employ a familiar construction, but 





give unmistakable evidence of that nicety 
of manufacture and perfection of finish 
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short length of a pair of insulated wires 
run in circular loom. This showing of 
the two methods led a great many peo- 
ple to ask questions and permitted of 
the giving of a great deal of very val- 
uable information to a very large num- 
ber of people. 

Just above these wiring specimens, 
were a couple of bull’s eye installations. 
One was with a switch to illustrate how 
one can tell whether or not he has 
turned off the cellar lights and another 
was used in connection with a conven- 
ience outlet to show the people how 
they could make certain whether cur- 
rent was still on their electric flat irons 
or other heating devices. 

The upper part of the board was oc- 
cupied by convenience outlets and the 
various switches. These 
switches operated a lamp mounted 2t 
the top of the board proved quite entic- 
ing to those who saw the board. Three 
and four way switches were shown in 
actual operation, and tell tale lights and 
convenience outlets were also exhibited. 

In addition to this display board 
which Mr. Dawson had constructed for 
this purpose, he had an exhibit of the 
different types of electric lights suit- 
able for use in the home, and he distrib- 
uted to those interested a booklet enti- 
tled “The Modern Home.” 

Another part of the League exhibit 
was the display of “Make This an Elec- 
trical Christmas,” in all the different 
electrical booths. It was thought good 
business to bring the Christmas idea 
home to just as many who visited the 
show as possible, and it would seem 
that more were reached at the show than 
could be reached as effectively in such 
a short time and at so little expense 
in any other way. 

A feature of the Saturday night pro- 
gram was a lecture by Harry E. Daw- 
son, secretary of the Rhode Island Elec- 
trical League, on “Electric Servants in 
the Home.” This lecture was given in 
the lecture room in which the domestic 
science lecturer gave her talks and dem- 
onstrations every afternoon, and which 
was used for motion pictures and eve- 
ning lectures. This lecture was fea- 
tured in the newspaper advertising. 

For illustrative material Mr. Dawson 
used the display board already men- 
tioned, the display of lamps, and a set 
of charts. The talk began at 8:30 and 
he planned to talk for about a half 
hour. However, as people kept coming 
in and asking questions that had al- 
ready been covered it was nearly ten 
o’clock before he could leave. During 
this talk “The Modern Home” booklets 


were distributed. 


types of 
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The Why and How of It 


E. F. Newkirk, display manager of the 
Edison Lamp Works, says: 

“The possibilities and opportunities 
of a bigger and better electrical business 
through better window displays will sur- 
prise even those who profess to know a 
good deal concerning the retail busi- 
ness but who negleci their show win- 
dows.” 

And you may take this as coming 
from one who knows. 


Helping the Dealer 


An educational campaign in behalf 
of electrical dealers is being under- 
taken by S. Robert Schwartz & Brother 
of New York City. Sales campaigns 
are urged to be undertaken, and to en- 
courage this activity free selling helps 
are furnished including newspaper ad- 
vertising layouts, window display sug- 
‘gestions, booklets, posters, etc. 

Mailings by the company during the 
fall advised: “The Fall season is here. 
This means shorter days and longer 
nights. Office lamps become a necessity 
in most business houses. You can cash 
in when the demand is at its peak. 
Somebody is getting this business. How 
much is coming to your store?” 

The accompanying photograph shows 
a display of the company at the Charles- 
ton electric show held from October 15 
to 20. This exhibit was arranged by 
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Robinson Farmer, who is well known in 
the west, having served as secretary of 
the Southern California Association of 
Electrical Contractors and Dealers, and 
who has been with the Schwartz Com- 
pany for a number of months and is 
now making an extended trip through- 
out the south for that company. 


Customer Owners Sought 


The second customer ownership cam- 
paign of the Southern Canada Power 
Company of Montreal was even a 
greater success than its first one con- 
ducted in 1922. 

The campaign opened October 27 and 
was scheduled to run for ten days with 
4,000 shares to be sold. At noon on the 
30th the company found it necessary to 
halt the campaign, 5,485 shares having 
been disposed of, or a 40 percent over 
subscription with two and a half days’ 
work. In 1922 a total of 2,358 shares 
was sold to 932 shareholders in four 
days. The 5,485 shares sold in one 
week were disposed of to 1,668 share- 
holders. 

The sales were made by employes of 
the company, 204 of them participating. 
They made 10,261 calls during the cam- 
paign. 

An unusual feature of the campaign 
was the fact that of the 1,668 persons 
who purchased securities more than 
1,300 were new subscribers so that the 


Here is a Closeup Showing the Display of the S. Robert Schwartz & Bro. Company at 
the Recent Electric Show in Charleston, Arranged by Robinson Farmer, Special 
Representative 
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GThey Say That 
Women Like to ‘Talk 


Quite true. They do. 
When they talk, they sell,—for the retail 


dealer who is keen enough to use them. 






F’rinstance. 






Every woman likes to save steps around the 
house. She likes to have things where she 
No 651 can get at them. She doesn’t want to climb 
eed chairs or walk down cellar steps in the dark. 


Switch Plug 
Mr.Wise Dealer knows this—and remembers 
it every time a woman enters his store. 


He never misses a chance to tell her about 
the Bryant 651 Appliance Switch Plug. With 
it she can control her iron or percolator and 
avoid fussing with the lamp socket. 

He shows her Bryant Wall Brackets, inex- 







pensive and durable, and the Bryant Tumbler 
Switch. With these she can 
put a light where she wants 


ee 








No. 2951 . ‘ P 
m Single Pole Tumbler it and control it easily and 
ns Switch with Porcelain Cup quickly. 


The dealer talks once. The 
lady talks many times. 


Anyone can afford a wiring 
device. Most people need one 
or two and don’t know it. 


They do know it when the 
lady gets through talking. 


And the dealer gets the 
profit. 
















No. 674 
Wall Bracket 













“A Superior Wiring Device for every Electrical Need” 








THE BRYANT ELECTRIC COMPANY 
1421 STATE ST., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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company now has more than 3,000 of 
its 15,000 customers financially inter- 
ested in the company. 


S. E. D. Adds to Staff 
George E. Jaquet, who edited the 
Electrical Directory of Canada for 1923, 
is now a member of the staff of The So- 
ciety for Electrical Development. After 
being graduated as an electrical engi- 
neer from the University of Illinois, Mr. 
Jaquet went with the New York Central 
and Hudson River Railroad. Subse- 
quently he was with the General Elec- 
tric Company and Shawinigan Water 
& Power Co., Ltd. Recently Mr. Jaquet 
has been manager of Philadelphia’s 
first electric home, mentioned elsewhere, 

under the auspices of the Society. 





Testing Radiant Heat 
By Linuian CassELs. 
Results Explained of Novel Demonstration 
at Recent New York Show 

A striking illustration of some of the 
qualities of radiant heat was given dur- 
ing the electric show which ran at the 
Grand Central Palace October 17 to No- 
vember 3, an account of which appeared 
in the last number. Although electricity 
is in common use for heating purposes, 
it is not generally known even in elec- 
trical circles that its rays can be thrown 
right through a blast of wind without 
being turned aside. 

Roger Williams, New York manager 
of the Simplex Electric Heating Com- 
pany, has convinced himself by expeti- 
mentation and study extending over sev- 
eral years that radiant heat is closely 
allied to the actinic rays of the sun. 
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The sun’s rays, according to Mr. Wil- 
liams, pass through the air without 
warming it. This appears at the outset 
to be a startling statement. Mr. Wil- 
liams says: 

“The sun is an enormous body, mil- 
lions of miles away from our little 
earth. If it had to warm the space 
through which it passed it would have 
some job. The radiant heat of the sun, 
which I believe to be the same as the 
radiant heat of electricity, warms only 
the solid bodies upon which its rays fall. 
In other words, there must be a target 
before heat results. This is proved by 
our winter and summer seasons. 

“During the time of the year when 
our days are long, the earth gets well 
warmed up and stores the heat, and we 
have summer. When the days are short 
the earth has not so much time in which 
to intercept the sun’s rays and create 
heat—thus there is winter. In the trop- 
ics, where the tilt of the earth gives lon- 
ger seasons of access to the sun’s rays, 
there is more heat generated and stored 
by earth and its material objects, and 
the entire temperature of earth, air and 
water is much warmer the year around 
than in the northern and southern por- 
tions of the globe. 

“Radiant heat, either from the sun 
or electricity, penetrates space but does 
not warm space. It warms that upon 
which it falls. 

“Physicians claim many wonderful 
healing and life giving qualities to the 
actinic rays of the sun. I am not going 
into this; it is not my province. I do 
say that the radiant heat given off by 
electricity and the radiant heat of the 
sun are the same. Probably whatever 























The Rays From This Giant Electric Radiant Heater Were Not Affected in the Least 


by the Wind Blasts From the Great Blower Fan 
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power is found in one will be found in 
the other, when we have learned more 
about its application.” 

In the experiment staged at the show, 
a giant Simplex Sunbow!l heater was set 
up at right angles to a 6 foot 12 blade 
American blower fan of the cooling 
type. The heater was left on continu- 
ously, and one standing as close to it 
as could be borne without discomfort 
was asked to observe carefully the effects 
of the turning off and on of the fan. In 
no instance did those taking part in the 
experiment feel any diminishment of the 
warmth from the heater when the blast 
of wind from the fan crossed the rays of 
radiant heat. Joseph Forsyth, chief in- 
spector of the New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters, was among those taking 
part in the test. He declared he could 
find no difference in the quality of the 
heat in either instance. 

This action of electric heat in pass- 
ing instantly through air and warming 
only that which gets in its path ex- 
plains why the household heater creates 
an instant hot spot when it is turned on 
in a cold room. One standing before 
the heater is warm immediately. Even 
though the room may be icy in tempera- 
ture, following a night with heat turned 
off and open windows, it is possible to 
create by the use of the radiant heater 
a perfectly comfortable place to dress. 
The warmth from either steam or hot 
air heating plants cannot create this im- 
mediate comfort under the same condi- 
tions. The warmth from the heater is 
not dissipated through the air; it warms 
only that upon which it rests. 

Among those present at the show who 
witnessed this demonstration were: 
Thomas E. Murray, New York Edison 
Company; Austin C. Lescardou, Scienti- 
fic American; H. A. Currie, Chief Engi- 
neer New York Central Railroad; C. B. 
Larrabee, Printer’s Ink; W. P. Cole- 
man, National Electric Light Associa- 
tion; Dana Pierce, chief inspector Un- 
derwriters Laboratories; Fred R. Sill, 
American Blower Company; Walter 
Neumuller, New York Edison Company; 
C. K. Nichols, New York Edison Com- 
pany; George Alder, Good Housekeep- 
ing Institute; and Dr. Williams, New 
York American. 


Distribution Costs 


Representative Sidney Anderson, 
chairman of the Joint Agricultural Com- 
mittee of Inquiry, in The Nation’s Busi- 
ness writes that it costs more today to 
transport, sell and deliver commodities 
produced in the United States than it 
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ELECTRAGISTS 
Make this 1924 


Better- Business Resolution 





ness-building publications and campaign material, to- 
gether with the other helpful service it is constantly producing, to 
your business during 1924. 


Other Electragists are profiting by Society membership under a 
special plan recently put into effect between that organization and 
the Association of Electragists—International. You will profit, also. 


If you are an Electragist you can join the S. E. D. and receive its 
full benefits at an extremely low combination membership rate. 


The time is here when you must ask yourself—“Is 1924 going to 
be a bigger and better year for me in every way than those years 
which are passed and are history?” 


1994, WILL be the biggest, most profitable year in your 

business experience if you will work, plan and study 
your selling and advertising problems . 
co-operate with those organizations which are working whole 
heartedly to help build business for you and every related 
branch of the industry. 


. . and will join and 


START 1924 RIGHT! Fill in the coupon printed below and learn how the 
S. E. D. can help make 1924 a banner year for you. 


CLIP THIS OUT WITHOUT DELAY AND SENDITTOUS TODAY 





Association of the Electragists, (International) 
15 West 37th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 
I am interested in learning full details about the joint-membership plan with The Society for Electrical 
Development, Inc., and the extremely low rates prevailing for ELECTRAGISTS. 


Individual 
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does to produce and manufacture them. 
The commission of which he is chair- 
man has just completed a remarkable 
investigation of distribution which 
shows in one instance that in buying a 
pair of $10 shoes in 1921, after you 
had paid the various agencies of dis- 
tribution you would make just six cents 
profit. 


News Notes Concerning Elec- 
trical Contractor-Dealers 


Business Changes, Store Improvements, 


and New Establishments Opened 


A. A. Morrison Company announces 
the opening of an electrical supply and 
lighting fixture business at 320 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. - In- 
corporated capital, $10,000. Incorpora- 


tors: A. A. Morrison, and others. 


D. X. Radio Supply Company, Incor- 
porated, has established headquarters at 
the Chamber of Commerce Building, 
Newark, New Jersey, where a complete 
line of electrical and radio supplies will 
be carried. Incorporated capital, $10,- 
000. Incorporators: M. Shapiro, 23 
South Orange Avenue, Newark, and oth- 
ers. 

Derby Wireless Company, in the radio 
and electrical supply business at 288 
Main Street, Ansonia, Connecticut, has 
opened a branch store at 5 Bank Street, 
Ansonia. 

Star Electric and Construction Com- 
pany will conduct an electrical supply 
business 4928 Second Street, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. Incorporated capital, 
$10,000. Incorporators: W. B. Caven, 
240 Winston Street, Pittsburgh, and oth- 
ers. 

Detroit Electric Company is locating 
at 437 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, 
Michigan. Formerly at 113 East Jef- 
ferson Avenue, Detroit. 

Newark Electric Company has estab- 
lished headquarters at 226 West Madi- 
son Street, Chicago, Illinois, where an 
extensive line of electrical and radio 


supplies will be handled. 


H. Merkiel Electric Company is re- 
ported to have opened an electrical sup- 
ply store at 611 East Genesee Street, 
Buffalo, New York. 

Twin City Electric Company of which 
G. A. Anthony is proprietor, is featur- 
ing an extensive line of electrical sup- 
plies at 538 Main Street, Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania. 


Thorne Electric Company will re- 
model store building at 915 Washington 
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Street, Bay City, Michigan, where a com- 
plete line of electrical supplies will be 
carried. 


G. D. Cammack Electric Company 
will conduct an electrical supply busi- 
ness at 1511 South Ervay Street, Dallas, 
Texas. Incorporated capital, $10,000. 
Incorporators: G. D. Cammack, and oth- 
ers. 


Union Radio Electric Stores, Incor- 
porated, announce the opening of a 
radio supply business at 9 South Clark 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. Incorporated 
capital, $10,000. Incorporators. G. D. 
Bernhardt and others. 


Home Electric Company, now located 
at 238 North Main Street, Winston-Sa- 
lem, North Carolina, moved to new 
quarters around December 1. 


Union Star Electric Company has es- 
tablished headquarters at King City, 
Missouri. Incorporated capital, $10,000. 

Electric Service Company is reported 
to have opened an electrical supply and 
wiring business at Walnut Ridge, Arkan- 
sas. Incorporated capital, $10,000. In- 
corporators. R. L. Freeman and others. 


lodar Corporation will locate at 114 
South Oak Park Avenue, Oak Park, Illi- 
nois, where a full line of radio and elec- 
trical supplies will be featured. In- 
corporated capital, $10,000. Incorpo- 
rators: J. D. Vandercook and others. 


Triumph Electric Company has open- 
ed an electrical supply store at Sheffield, 
Alabama. Incorporators: Victor C. 
McIlvaine and others. 


G. H. Fisher Radio Corporation of 
which Attorney Louis Soadron, 1540 
Broadway, New York City, and others 
are incorporators, will feature an ex- 
tensive line of radio supplies. Incorpo- 
rated capital, $20,000. 


Witherbee Corporation announces the 
opening of an electrical appliance busi- 
ness at 70 Hudson Street, Hoboken, New 
Jersey. Incorporated capital, $25,000. 
Incorporators: J. F. Heffernan, 220 
Broadway, New York City, and others. 


Lawrence Electric Shop is open for 
business at 4207 Lawrence Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

Parry Battery and Electric Company 
has located at Provo, Utah, where a full 
line of electrical supplies will be car- 
ried. Incorporators: G. R. Parry and 
others. 

Star-Ko-Radio Company has estab- 
lished headquarters at 525 South State 
Street, Chicago, Illinois, where an elec- 
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trical supply and radio business will be 
conducted. Incorporated capital, $25,- 
000. 


O. W. Lynch is reported to have 
opened an electrical appliance store at 
3415 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Steelman Incorporated is featuring an 
extensive line of radio supplies at 24 
‘Murray Street, New York City. Incor- 
portated capital, $25,000. Incorpora- 
tors: A. J. Steelman and others. 


Fred F. Gloeckner, Incorporated, has 
established headquarters at Newark, 
New Jersey. A complete line of electri- 
cal supplies will be carried. Incorpo- 
rated capital, $25,000. Incorporators: 
Fred F. Gloeckner, 166 West End Ave- 


nue, Newark, and others. 


Barrows Electric Company, Incorpo- 
ated, has increased capital stock from 
$15,000 to $40,000. Headquarters lo- 
cated at 71 Allen Street, Buffalo, New 
York. 

Washington Electrical Supply Com- 
pany announces its opening at 334 West 
Sprague Street, Spokane, Washington. 


Odell Ferry Corporation has estab- 
lished headquarters at 172 North Frank- 
lin Street, Chicago, Illinois, where an 
extensive line of electrical and radio 
supplies will be handled. Incorporated 
capital, $50,000. 


Ayers Electric Company will conduct 
an electrical supply business at Orlando, 
Florida. Incorporated capital, $50,000. 
Incorporators: Preston Ayers, 26 North 
Garland Street, Orlando, and others. 





Here is the Great Generator at the Pitts- 
field Plant of the G-E Co. Which Produced 
the Man Made Lightning Witnessed by At- 
tendants at the First A. E. I. Divisional 
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STEEL 


If you must use Terminal Bushings— 


Then Use the Best 


and the best is the 
T&B NEW SPRING CABLE BUSHING 










use. 


PAT. PENDING 


Cat. No. 1267 





Approved by Underwriters Laboratories. 


The RULING is that all flexible 
armored Cables when entering un- 
bushed outlet or Junction Boxes Must 
Be Provided with an approved ter- 


minal fitting. oi 


Our No. 1267 Bushing WILL FIT 
14-2 wire, 14-3 wire, 12-2 wire and 
12-3 wire Armored Conductors. 


Have YOU ever seen AN Y 
OTHER Bushing that REALLY 
bushes the Wire—we haven't. 














WHY carry two or more types when 
our No. 1267 will meet all conditions? 
Attached in a MOMENT—RE- 
DUCES 6stock—therefore SAVES 
MONEY. 


Buy them from your Jobber at $4.50 
in 5,000 lots. THINK IT OVER. 





resentative. 












The Thomas & Betts Co. 


63 VESEY ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Steel City € 


PITTSBURGH 





CITY 
PRODUCTS 






THe installations y ou 

make—the service you 
render—and the profits you 
receive are dependent upon 
the quality and economy 
of the materials which you 








HEN STEEL 

CITY conduit fit- 
tings are used in your in- 
stallations, you are giving 
your customers the utmost 
in quality and at the same 
time decreasing labor costs 
to the minimum which aids 
very materially in causing 
the job to show a profit for 


TEEL CITY Prod- 

ucts are quality prod- 
ucts—but produced at a 
price which permits quality 
and economy to meet on 
the same job. 


Complete stocks are carried 
by your jobber or can be se- 


cured through our nearest rep- 





Write today for your copy of 
our new Catalog No. 34. 







/ J Clectric€a 


3 PENNSYLVANIA 
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*-MANUFACTURING: 


NLA Department Devoted to the Latest Devices Used by the Electrical f 


Contractor and Dealer 




















New Wiring Devices 


A new Pull Socket, manufactured by 
Harvey Hubbell, Inc., Bridgeport, saves 
time and simplifies the wiring of candle 
fixtures. The outstanding features of 
this socket are the fully accessible loca- 
tions of the terminal binding screws and 
the screws which hold the detachable 
hickey to the socket body—both sets of 





screws are located so as to extend above 
the level of the candle saucer, permit- 
ting quick and easy attachment of the 
hickey to the socket body, and as well, 
of the wires to the terminal binding 
screws. 

The detachable hickey can be removed 
in a few seconds and screwed on the fix- 
ture before the wires are attached to 





the binding screws of the socket—elimi- 
nating all wire twisting. Wiring is fur- 
ther facilitated by large binding screws 
and deep raceways for wires, both of 
which are located on the outside of the 
socket. Chain is equipped with detach- 
able acorn, permitting it to be dropped 
through a hole in the bobesche, if de- 


sired. 





This company also announces the de- 
velopment of a new Sidewired Conven- 
ience Outlet, made with black composi- 
tion body, double Te Slots, and stand- 


ard phosphor bronze double contact 
springs. Terminal screws are large, and 
ample space has been provided for wir- 
ing. A broad bearing surface allows a 
flush plate. 

A further development is a small com- 
position Attachment Plug suitable for 
lamps, small portables, and other simi- 
lar devices. Its features include. strong, 
black composition body, handsome flut- 
ed composition cap with heavy plates 
and large binding screws, and ample 
wiring space at terminals for lamp cord. 


Improved Clothes Washer 


Although the new clothes washer an- 
nounced by the Western Electric Com- 
pany, New York City, differs in appear- 

































ance from the old, the principle of oper- 
ation remains the same. 

Intensive research and rigid tests, in 
the estimation of the company, have 
proved that the revolving, reversing 
principle is one of the most efhcient 
methods for washing clothes clean with- 
out injury to fabrics. And so, while ad- 
ditions and refinements make the im- 
proved washer more convenient to use, 
easier to care for and more pleasing to 
the eye, its basic ruggedness remains un- 
changed. 





Today’s Western Electric Clothes 
Washer is all metal, with a special 
enamel finish chosen for its resistance 
to soap and water. The straight panels, 
beside being easy to keep clean, conceal 
all mechanism and protect the clothes 
from possible contact with oily parts. 

Both the cylinder and wringer con- 
trols are easily reached from any side 
of the washer, and the all metal swing- 
ing wringer locks into any one of five 
operating positions. 





Draft Blower for Furnaces 


An electric blower for furnishing 
forced draft under the grate of a boiler 
or furnace used for house heating has 
been put on the market by the Coppus 
Engineering Corporation, Worcester, 
Mass. 

The blower is operated by one twelfth 
horsepower, sixty cycle, one hundred 
ten volt Westinghouse motor. The fan, 
which is a hard aluminum casting with 
perfect running balance, is mounted di- 
rectly on the end of the motor shaft, 
making a very compact and simple unit. 

With the blower it is possible to burn 
the cheaper grades of coal, such as buck- 















wheat and screenings,. at a saving over 
the more expensive kinds. By means of 
an inlet damper the air delivered by 
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Connecting 
a branch 
to the main 


How the 
big Power 
Co’s do it 


There is economy in making 
every electrical connection by 
the Dossert Solderless method— 
giving greater conductivity than 


This is a the wire itself—and without the 
fuss, danger and damage to in- 

DOSSERT sulation that high heat imposes. 
SOLDERLESS The Dossert 15th Year Book 
Cable Tap below illustrates and describes 


the services of the different 
connectors. 


















242 West 41st St. 
New York, N. Y. 































The Contractor 


wants a conduit with clean threads and 
smooth interiors so that he can install and 
fish it easily. And for the sake of his cus- 


tomer he wants a conduit protected from 


Clifton Conduit 


Enameled or Galvanized, 


is a practical conduit exactly suited to the 
contractor's needs. It is made from high- 
grade steel pipe carefully enameled or gal- 
vanized to protect it from corrosion. And 
the threads are sharp. 


Clifton Manufacturing Co. 


BOSTON, 61 Brookside Ave. 30 
NEW YORK, 26 Cortlandt Street 
BUFFALO, 34 Sayre Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, 509 Mission Street 
CHICAGO, 9 So. Clinton Street 
Friction Tape. Splicing Compound. 















































Emerson Exhaust Fans 


Pure fresh air is necessary the year ‘round 
in public halls, theatres, stores, restaurants, 
churches, factories and places for public gath- 


erings. 


Emerson Davidson Blade Exhausters in 1|2- 
inch, 18-inch and 24-inch sizes are big power- 
ful fans moving large volumes of air without 
undue noise or excessive consumption of elec- 
tricity. 
Parker Blade Exhausters in 12-inch, 15-inch 


and 18-inch sizes are highly satisfactory where 


extreme quietness is not important. 


All fans supplied for all commercial voltages 


and frequencies. 


Emerson exhaust fans can be installed at 
reasonable expense and will give prompt relief 


from unsatisfactory conditions, 


Louvers supplied with 18-inch and 24-inch 


fans, 






Engineering advice, without obligation, for 


any contemplated installation. 








The Emerson Electric Mfg. Co. 


Church Street, New York City 
2018 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


The Emerson Company Sells no Apparatus at Retail. 
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the blower can be regulated in quantity 
and pressure to meet the conditions of 
the fuel bed and to give complete com- 
bustion. 

New Luminaire Developed 

. A new standardized fixture for home, 
hotel, club, or similar use known as the 
Mazelite has been placed on the market 
by the Edwin F. Guth Co. of St. Louis. 





one 


and 


The reflector is twelve half 
inches diameter. bowl six and one quar- 
ter diameter, for seventy five, one hun- 
dred, one hundred fifty watt lamps. The 
bowl is made of extra dense ivory tinted 
glass. The reflector is finished in oxi- 
dized silver with gold high lights. 

It is more efficient than most highly 
decorative fixtures. The dense bowl re- 
duces brilliancy to a low value provid- 
ing a restful light; its distribution char- 
acteristics is wide thoroughly lighting 
room corners. Its standardized con- 
struction reduces the cost. It is easy to 
clean without danger of breakage; close 
ceiling mounting reduces possibility of 
tampering and makes it available for 
low ceiling rooms. 


New Outlet Box Cover 

A new type of outlet box has been 
placed on the market by the Adapti 
Company of Cleveland, called the Al- 
ways Vertical Cover, particularly de- 
signed for use where rigid pendants 





must be supported vertically from outlet 
boxes installed on uneven or sloping 
beams or ceilings; or for wiring runs 
where the boxes are supported from the 
conduit itself. 
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By means of a simple universal joint 
the pendant automatically adjusts itself 
in a true vertical position irrespective 
of considerable variations of the posi- 
tion of the supporting outlet box from 
the horizontal—a matter of importance 
where a number of pendants are in- 
stalled in a line, and where consequent- 
ly, the least variation of alignment is 
noticeable. The universal joint is so 
made that although it permits the pen- 
dant to adjust itself freely, as much as 
20 degrees in any direction it cannot re- 
volve or twist the wires in the tube. 


New Hot Plate 


The Liberty Gauge and Instrument 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has just an- 
nounced a new member of the famous 
Liberty line of hot plates. It is called 





the Hot Spot and is designed to meet 
the demand for a high quality plate at 
a reasonable price. 

The frame and legs are of steel, cop- 
per nickel plated. The element base is 
pure white porcelain composition. Ele- 
ment is genuine Nichrome. 


Condensed Notes of Interest 
to the Trade 


Announcement is made by Altorfer 
Brothers Company of Peoria, IIl., of the 
appointment of R. W. Gorham as sales 
manager, effective November 1. Mr. 
Gorham has served as sales manager of 
a number of large eastern and midwest 
companies and recently has had exten- 
sive experience in the electrical industry 
in connection with the handling of the 
products of the Altorfer Company. 


In order to acquaint the public with 
the importance of good light the Holo- 
phane Glass Company of New York City 
is publishing a series of its popular 
magazine advertisements for the benefit 
of the trade, and it advises that it will 
furnish free specifications to electra- 
gists on lighting jobs they are figuring. 

Important changes have been an- 
nounced by the General Electric Com- 
pany as follows: The publication and 
advertising departments were combined 
as of December 1 with Martin P. Rice in 
charge. Frank H. Gale, formerly adver- 
tising manager, will assist Dana R. Bul- 
len, who was recently appointed assist- 
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ant vice president. C. W. Stone will 
continue as manager of the central sta- 
tion department, and M. O. Troy of the 
transformer department has been ap- 
pointed executive assistant manager un- 
der Mr. Stone. 


The appointment of E. W. Martin as 
Chicago district manager of the Valley 
Electric Company, St. Louis, has been 
announced. Mr. Martin was formerly 
associated with the Westinghouse Com- 
pany. C. L. Krentz has been appointed 
in the sales department at the home of- 
fice. 

The government of Japan has con- 
ferred the second degree order of the Sa- 
cred Treasurer upon Gen. Guy E. Tripp, 
chairman of the Westinghouse Company. 
This is the highest decoration that can 
be awarded a civilian foreigner by the 
Japanese government. 

“Electric Daylight in Your Kitchen” 
is the title of a popular leaflet just is- 
sued by the F. W. Wakefield Brass Com- 


pany of Vermilion, O. 


An eight page envelope folder set- 
ting forth its Baby Denzar unit has been 
issued by the Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. 
Company of Chicago. 

W. J. Lloyd, general superintendent 
of the West Lynn works of the General 
Electric Company, died suddenly on Oc- 
tober 28. 


N. A. Barnell has been appointed as- 
sistant sales manager of the P. A. Geier 
Company of Cleveland. Mr. Barnell in 
point of service is the third oldest mem- 
ber of the sales department of that or- 
ganization. 


The Westinghouse Company has 
printed a booklet entitled “Bright 


Streets Are Busy Streets”, being the 
substance of a paper presented by L. A. 
S. Wood of that company at the twenty 
eighth annual convention of the Inter- 
national Association of Municipal Elec- 
tricians. 

L. E. Voyer, assistant local sales man- 
ager of the Edison Lamp Works at San 
Francisco, died October 27 after an ill- 
ness of five days. 


The Standard Underground Cable 
Company announces the following 
changes recently made in its Perth Am- 
boy, N. J., organization: H. W. Fisher 
becomes technical director of electrical 
engineering, while continuing also as 
manager of lead cable and rubber de- 
partments. R. W. Atkinson has been 
appointed chief electrical engineer, and 
G. J. Shurts has been made production 
manager of the lead cable department. 















The Cord is Part 
of the Tool 


Protect it to keep 
the Tool in use 





The portable cord is the artery 
through which the power flows 
that keeps your tools productive. 
To avoid delays and accidents it 
must receive the same careful at- 
tention that is given the tool itself. 

A Reelite will keep your light and power port- 
able cords neatly coiled in its steel container, free 


; from kinks, breaks or tangles. It will pay out the 
; cord as needed and then retrieve it automatically 
‘ when the job is finished. The action is similar to 
that of a window shade. 
is Reelites are built in all sizes—from a tiny one 
it designed to handle 10 feet of lamp cord to the big 
' Mogul Type that will take care of 125 or more feet 
. of heavy power cable. There is a Reelite adapted 


to each and every one of your power or light ex- 

> tension requirements. When once installed they 
will soon pay for themselves in convenience, re- 

* duced cost of cord maintenance, increased produc- 

= tion and elimination of accidents. 
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Write for Folder 314 describing the various types 





le of Reelites. It will be sent free on request. 
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Radio Service was be- 
gun in June, 1922, asa 
supplement to The Elec- 
tragist. It is- 


the 


is now 


sued as part of 


magazine. 


RADIO SERVICE 


All Communications Should Be Addressed to 
THE ELECTRAGIST RADIO SERVICE 


The Electragist, former- 
ly Electrical Contractor, 
was established 22 years 
ago as the official jour- 
nal of the National As- 
sociation. 


15 West 37th Street, New York City. 
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Supporting the Broadcasters 


Many phases of radio have been worked out very satisfac- 
torily. The wave lengths that were allocated last year have 
proved very successful. The licensing system used by the 
government seems to be giving satisfaction as a whole al- 
though changes may have to be made from time to time to 
meet new conditions. 

One thing that has not been definitely settled yet is the 
financial support of broadcasting stations. Up to the pres- 
ent time the money for the support of these great institu- 
tions has come from those who have found it necessary or 
profitable to carry on the work. Chiefly the support has 
come from the manufacturers of radio equipment. Without 
broadcasting there would be no radio business as we know it 
today, and therefore the broadcasting is a service that has to 
be carried on. In other cases department stores, newspapers, 
and merchants of various kinds find that the publicity attend- 
ant upon operating the station is a paying proposition. 

Whether contributions from these sources will always 
continue is a question. So far the artists and others who 
have entertained radio audiences have contributed their 
services. Recent actions by a theatrical association tend 
to indicate that members of the association would require 
payment for their services in the future seems to presage 
the coming of an era when broadcasting talent will require 
payment for its services. Under these conditions, it is 
doubtful whether the majority of stations can carry on with 
the new added expense. Somebody has to pay the piper, 
and the question is—how is the piper going to be paid? 

In England they have attempted to settle the question by 
licensing receiving stations, charging a fee, and contributing 
this fee to the broadcasting companies. Australia has for 
some time been considering the question of licenses. It is 
doubtful whether such a system could ever be worked out 
satisfactorily in this country but wonders have happened 
before. 

We have prohibition and income taxes. 


That Elusive Saturation Point 


Two years ago, some people said that people would have 
soon bought all the radio apparatus they needed, and that 
the saturation point would soon be reached, after which— 
and so on. 

Since that time some millions of radio sets have been 
manufactured and sold, and from the looks of things at 
present the saturation point is like the end of the rainbow; 
the more you go toward it, the further it goes away. 

It has been estimated that at the present time one family 
in four hundred owns a radio receiver of some description. 
H. T. MELHuIsH, assistant sales manager of the Radio Cor- 
poration of America, says that if these figures are nearly 
correct, that all of the great volume of business that has 


been done to date has made little impression on the market. 

It is also estimated that there are close to two million 
receivers in use today and that of this number, one third are 
immediate prospects for newer or larger sets. 


Replacement Accessories 


Vacuum tubes and batteries constitute the bulk of the 
replacement accessories handled by the radio dealer. The 
user of a receiving set is bound to buy these accessories 
from time to time to keep his set in operating condition. 

The dealer who is selling more sets all the time should 
make a determined effort to keep this replacement business. 
Like compound interest, it keeps growing bigger and bigger 
all the time. If the radio dealer who sells three hundred 
sets per year could get all the replacement trade, he could in 
a few years live on the profits of the replacement business. 

A phonograph manufacturer once said that given a suffi- 
cient profit on the records, the company could well afford 
to give the machines away. The same principles applies to 
radio but no dealer expects to give away receiving sets. 


Sticking to Published Programs 


Some little criticism has been made by radio listeners of 
broadcasting stations which do not stick to published pro- 


grams. It has been the observation of the editor that a very 
high percentage of stations do stick pretty closely to the 
programs that they have prepared in advance. On some 
occasions there has been some deviation but no serious incon- 
venience ever arose on account of it. 

A program director, answering this criticism, states that 
where deviations have occurred in programs, the cause has 
usually been a last minute change in engagements of an 
artist or illness, neither of which occurrances can be con- 
trolled by the station. This director points out that the 
programs appearing in the daily papers have to be arranged 
and sent out from five to seven days in advance. Consider- 
ing the fact that the artists receive no recompense for their 
services, it is natural that occasionally an artist receives an 
offer of a paying engagement, and it is not difficult for an 
artist to make a decision in a case of this kind. 

Another source of occasional annoyance to the radio lis- 
tener is that his requests for certain things on the program 
are ignored. It must be remembered that the station, if it 
is a large one probably receives several hundred requests of 
a similar nature and the program director is guided by what 
the majority of listeners seem to want. 

It might be well for radio listeners to consider some of 
these things when criticising broadcasting. In view of the 
fact that so far all the entertainment has been provided with- 
out cost.to the listener, the quality of material sent out has 
certainly been away above par and occasional annoyances 


should be put up with. 
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KILLARK Bell Transformers 








Approved 
by the 
Under- 


writers 


Wil not 
move a 


meter 





KILLARK transformers are guaran- 
teed. The purchaser is instructed to re- 
turn to the factory for free replacement 
any transformer that does not give sat- | 
isfactory service. 


Send for booklet and discount to dealers. 


ILLARK| 








ST.LOUIS 








| KILLARK ELECTRIC MFG. CoO. 
3940-48 Easton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Rheostat 


Made for the UV199 
tube and designed to 
completely eliminate comebacks from 
dissatisfied customers. Contains a 30 
ohm resistance unit that 


CAN’T BE HURT 


One and a half inches in diameter and 
tough as a hickory nut. Invisible 
panel mounting. 





Manufactured by 


Martin-Copeland Company 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
“The House of Quality Radio Products” 
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Approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories 


Can be applied to canopy without the 
use of tuols 


in rolls of 10 feet. 


ARTHUR F. STANLEY 


SELLING AGENT 
West & Hubert Sts. 
Telephone 5200 Canal 


New York 
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Vibrating 
Cyclone Bell 


WEATHER PROOF 


Type No. 62 For Direct Current 
Type No. 72 For Alternating Current 
FURNISHED WITH 8-INCH GONG ONLY 
For operation on 250 volts or less Alternat- 
ing and Direct Current. 
Has all terminals and current-carrying parts 
heavily insulated from frame and securely in- 


closed in metal case. For multiple operation 
only. 


Always Give Voltage of Circuit When Ordering. 
WRITE FOR PRICES AND BULLETIN 
Manufactured by 


SCHWARZE ELECTRIC CO. 
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The Woman as a Radio Buyer 


As More and More Business is Being Done With Female 


Purchasers the 


Many industries have started out with 
entire attention centered on-the perfec- 
tion of mechanical detail and a sincere 
effort toward reliability, only to land 
with a bump against some unforseen 
sales resistance. 

Not that radio is meeting any sales 
resistance, but that the manufacturers 
and merchandisers of radio equipment 
have been overlooking one of the great- 
est buying forces of the nation. That 
buying power vested in the gentler sex. 

For years the automobile was sold to 
men, made by men and driven by men. 
Today the woman plays a mighty part 
in the buying of an automobile. Ease 
of driving, comforts and luxuries are 
all being put into the car to appeal to 
the feminine element. Today many 
women are drivers. If they are not 
drivers, at least they have a good deal 
to say about what make and model of 
car the family will have. Automobile 
salesmen are spending considerable 
time making sales to wives. If the wife 
is convinced, it is not at all difficult for 
the wife to sell the husband on the 
idea. And so the sale is made. 


Comparing Phonograph Market 


The phonograph market is much in 
the same condition. It has been said 
that eighty percent of the phonographs 
sold are sold to women. 

Almost any article used in the home 
or around the home is influenced in its 
sale by the woman. Surely the radio 
receiver comes within this class, and just 
as surely the woman is going to have 
a good deal to say about the purchase 
of the equipment. 

Not many women are mechanically 
inclined. Up to quite recently the re- 
ceiving sets that have been for sale look 
complicated, the names of the various 
parts sound intricate, and many of the 
cases and panels have been anything 
but beautiful. 

Recent models that have been coming 
through have shown a decided improve- 
ment in both appearance and in sim- 
plicity, and there are few of the 1924 
models that any woman need be ashamed 
to have in any room in her house. The 
wiring is pretty much all self contained, 
the battery situation can be easily taken 
care of by installing the batteries in an 
out of the way place or by the use of 
dry cells, and the antenna and ground 


Right Sales Appeal Must Be 


connections can be almost entirely con- 
cealed. 

Unfortunately not many radio retail- 
ers have seen the light of day in this 
feminine purchasing power and the store 
and window displays have been scarcely 
of a sort that would interest the average 
woman. 


Appeal to Aesthetic Sense 


There is considerable profit to be 
made in the selling of the higher priced 
receiving sets, and the radio dealer will 
do well to set aside a department for 
the proper display of these instruments 
in such a way that the woman will be 
interested. The average woman will not 
care so much for a display of intricate 
wiring, fat looking coils and neatly 
nested spaghetti covered connections. 
She will take more interest in the neatly 
finished panels, the well laid out con- 
trols and the simpliiied labeling. Some 
manufacturers have gone the extreme 
limit in simplifying the terminology on 
panels, leaving out all technical names 
and labeling dials with an arrow indi- 
cating Louder, Wave Length Increase, 
etc. Perhaps experience will show 
whether this is best or whether some 
middle ground is the proper selling 
basis upon which to approach the 
woman buyer. 

The woman will prefer to take the 
salesman’s word as to what the radio 
set will do in the way of reception 
rather than discuss the relative merits 


Made 


of the several circuits in vogue at the 
time. 

The man who is selling radio sets or 
anything else of a mechanical or elec- 
trical nature does not have to be a mind 
reader to know that many customers of 
the male variety have a little knowledge 
and like to display it and that most 
women will prefer to be considered ab- 
solute novices, even if they have ac- 
quired some little rudiments of the 
operation of the apparatus. 

The salesman who is making the sales 
will guide the conversation along the 
smoothest channels, avoiding the rocks 
and sandbars that are concealed on 
either side. To the woman he will talk 
utility, appearance, ease of operation 
and whatever else may seem to interest 
the prospect. To the man, such a sales- 
man will be guided by the knowledge 
the prospect displays as to whether to 
talk technical radio or utility. 


Pointers From Other Fields 


It will pay the radio dealer to visit 
various establishments who are catering 
to women. Study advertising which is 
designed to catch the attention of the 
gentler sex. Some taste, clean display 
rooms, some neat clean chairs and a ta- 
ble or two on which to display various 
models. These will be of material as- 
sistance in making the sale. 

This applies to cases where women 
customers have been attracted into the 
store. Advertising of various kinds, 


RRapio Equirrep-~ 
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Serincriciy Bopy Corr 


There Have Been any Number of Automobiles and Trucks Equipped With Radio Re- 
ceiving Apparatus, and the Antenna on the Top is More or Less Familiar. This Peer- 
less Car Exhibited at the Automobile Salon, New York, Recently Held, Has the Antenna 


Built into the Roof so That it Does Not Show. Similarly all 
i led With the Exception of the Tuner. 
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in 30 Seconds 


You can replace a blown link in “Union” -ferrule-type fuses 
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in 30 seconds. 
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Quick renewal is possible with “Union” Renewable Fuses 
because of few parts, simple construction, and—most im- 


portant of all—design which prevents fusing and sticking 


of metal parts. 


The vanishing link and specially treated washers in “Union” 
knife-blade renewable fuses make it impossible for metal 


it parts to stick in 


100 NEC. 25% 
AMP. STD. VOXtS 
CAT. wo. 2229 
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RENEWABLE tedin 


Consequently, there is no excuse for work- 
men to scrap “Union” Fuses instead of 
putting in a new link. That is one fea- 
ture which saves money. 


And here is another reason why: 





“The ‘Union’ saves more than 
ANY other renewable fuse.” 











Heavy, rugged design enables the “Union” 
to withstand a greater number of blow- 
outs than other makes. So, fewer “Union” 
Fuses are needed. 


Both “Union” Renewable and Non-Renew- 
able Fuses are approved by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 


You can get them from your electrical 
jobber or dealer. 


Ask for interesting catalog. 


Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 


Manufacturers also of Switch 
and Outlet Boxes, Cut-out 
Bases, Fuse Plugs, Fuse Wire 
and Automobile Fuses. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Reg. U.S. 
Pat. Off. 











The € Residence Panelboard 773 


Made With and Without Main Switch 


Anew, sectionally constructed, standardized, residence 
panelboard that is entirely a factory product; sold, com- 
plete with cabinet, in a package and stocked in standard 
sizes by jobbers in various parts of the country. It is an 
absolute safety type and costs less installed than any 
other residence panelboard ever built. 

A Complete Line of Standardized Panelboards and Cabinets 


Frank Adam 


aad ELECTRIC COMPANY Send for 


ST. LOUIS 
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personal calls, telephone calls and all 
the other cut and dried method of ap- 
proach can be used to secure the woman 
customer, but the approach has to be 
different. 

Demonstration plays an important 
part in the sale to the woman. Per- 
haps the demonstration has to be more 
convincing than in the case of the aver- 
age man because the woman is a natural 
born shopper. If she does not like 
what she hears, she will try two or three 
other stores till she finds what she 
wants. The man on the other hand 
does not care to leave a store where the 


salesman has gone to. considerable 


THE ELECTRAGIST 


trouble unless he buys something. 
Therefore it is easier to clinch the sale 
with the man than with the woman. 

At this season of the year, radio re- 
ceiving sets should be brought into the 
Christmas present campaign. It has 
been estimated that nearly a third of 
the present owners of receiving sets are 
immediate prospects for newer or larger 
sets. Most women know enough or can 
find out enough about what husbands, 
sons or brothers want and the sales- 
man can be of material help in making 
the proper selection for the Christmas 
present. 

If it is not possible to sell a complete 
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set, make the slogan: “Something for the 
Radio for Christmas.” 

A pair of headphones, a new battery, 
a spare tube or so, another stage of am- 
plification or what not. 

A table or show window of suggested 
“somethings” can be made very valua- 
ble. Tags or labels can be used to tell 
the purposes of the various articles, and 
further informat’on can of course be 
furnished by the salesman. 

The value to the electragist in get- 
ting the woman interested in the radio 
department of his store is twofold. In 
many cases he can interest her at the 
same time in some household utility. 


Wired Wireless and Its Commercial Aspect 


By GenERAL Georce O. SQUIER 


Government Signal Officer Talked on His Hobby at 
Last Annual Convention of Association of Electragists 


The subject assigned to me is a hobby 
of mine, because I had the honor of con- 
ducting the original experiments which 
resulted in the invention of that system, 
in 1909 and 1910, in Washington. We 


invented the name “Wired Wireless” 


then, and it seems to be about as good a 


name as any to explain what it means. 
Since the mediaeval days of two years 
ago, when we hadn't heard anything 
about broadcasting—you will remember 
we never heard the word until a short 
time ago—we have seen the most phe- 
nomenal advancement in the production 
and use of electrical equipment that any 
of us have ever heard of. 

I remember as late as the Arms Con- 
ference, we had never heard the word 
“broadcasting” mentioned, and today I 
don’t know how many millions of peo- 
ple are being amused with all sorts of 
concerts every night through the devel- 
opment of radio. I think you will agree 
with me that no such movement has ever 
occurred before. Certainly I have never 
known of anything like it. 

And it behooves us to occasionally 
take account of stock as to what this all 
means—what it means to the manufac- 
turer and what it means to each element 
that is involved in the evolution of this 
thing called radio. 

At present it is uneconomical. It is 
not organized economically, because 
there is no way of paying for it, as far 
as I know. At present there is no way 
of paying the artists who take part in the 
broadcasting entertainments. A great 
many of them believe that the advertis- 


ing is worth the effort they make. At 
least it is a novelty. A man buys a set 
of radio apparatus and puts it up in his 
apartment, wherever he can, and gets 
whatever he can from the ether. Some- 
times he gets, and sometimes he doesn’t. 
But he has a lot of fun out of it. The 
whole thing is not organized on a busi- 
ness basis. The people selling the ap- 
paratus have sprung up all over the 
country. 


Looking Into the Future 


Now it seems to me that this is just 
the first stage, the first phase of the mat- 
ter, and we have got to look further to 
see just what the future will bring forth. 

The fact that we have been unable to 
control this property—that is, we send 
it out all over the world, and anybody 
can get it freely if he buys the appara- 
tus—makes it rather difficult to stabilize 
the business. It is different from almost 
any other commodity that we have ever 
had to deal with. So that, as I see it, we 
are in the very first stages of this matter. 

Although millions of these radio sets 
have been sold, they are at present in the 
hands of what we might call fans, who 
really like to tinker with them. From the 
salesman’s standpoint the business is in 
the early stages of development—very 
much like the first automobiles that were 
bought by people who spent Saturdays 
and Sundays looking up into the ma- 
chinery as they lay on their backs. 

At present the radio people are those 
who like to tinker with the apparatus, 
but I believe that we are on the verge of 
a greater advance, and the people are 


going to buy the apparatus for the ser- 
vice that it gives. They don’t care how 
it works. They want to turn it on in 
their houses and get this incomparable 
service that it gives. 

There will always be a large percent- 
age of fans—and some of the most im- 
portant things have been done by just 
fans. 

But looking at it from your stand- 
point, how is this service going to be put 
into the home of everybody, as I believe 
it will be eventually? There is the large 
field that we have to consider, and we 
shall have to consider it from an eco- 
nomic standpoint because this service 
must be paid for in some way. 

At the present time the big concerns 
are putting on extensive programs, cost- 
ing them thousands of dollars a year, 
and giving them away as a matter of 
goodwill—which is uneconomical of 
course. 

There are two kinds of radio. One is 
the ordinary radio which comes from a 
tower, or wire stuck up in the air, from 
which waves are transmitted, which 
spread out all over the world, with the 
velocity of light that is one hundred and 
eighty six thousand miles a second—the 
speed these radio messages go. 

At present, you cannot guide radio at 
all. It spills out all over the earth, and 
everybody, anywhere, gets it. That is 
what is known as broadcasting. 

In 1909 and 1910 we carried out some 
experiments which proved that radio 
messages could be put on wires and con- 
fined there and guided directly to where 
you want them, 
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You'll sell this New 
Cord Set 


pon 7 


COMET 


It’s priced RIGHT! 


Just what you need for a big selling 
Xmas specialty. 

Quality throughout—all American 
made. Snappy looking black and yel- 
low asbestos cord and 2-piece attach- 
ment plug. 

Very attractive discounts to jobbers 
and dealers. Write for details today! 


REBEN ELeEc. Mrc. & SUPPLY Co. 
32 Union Square New York City 
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No. 80 PROPP No. 80 
Improved Xmas Tree Outfit 
FLEXIBLE PRACTICAL UP-TO-DATE 


Build Them As You Like 
Catalogue sent on request —> 5 ~ gd of Sets, 
Lamps and other Propp P: 
LIBERAL TRADE DISCOUNTS 
(Through your Jobber) 


THE M. PROPP CO., Manufacturers 
524-526-528 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
12 x 18 life size display in 10 colors by request. 


Support the Manufacturer With a Jobber Policy 
































“CENTRAL” 


RIGID STEEL 


CONDUIT 


LECTRAGISTS can order this guar- 

anteed conduit with an assurance that 
they are dealing with a concern that has 
a policy that makes and keeps friends. 


This shows a piece of one-half inch “‘Cen- 
tral Black” wound around three inch pipe. 
There is no flattening or buckling of the 
conduit and the enamel has not cracked or 
flaked off under this severe test. 
“Central White’’_______ galvanized 
“Central Black" 


CENTRAL TUBE CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. | 
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It will be profitable to 
your customer as well 


as yourself. 
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You will see then that there are two 
types of radio—guided and unguided. 

Space radio, which we speak of in 
general, can be thrown across the Atlan- 
tic Ocean, or to a ship, where you cannot 
get any wire to it. The guided radio is 
that which you put on a wire and guide 
to a_ particular table, or 
wherever you want it. 

It is this second phase that is going to 
solve the problem. The larger number 
of people are going to use that type of 
service. And in saying that, I am not 
in any way disparaging space radio, be- 
cause I am for it in every way. It is 
very essential in communicating with 
ships at sea, and also in reaching great 
distances. But in my judgment it falls 
down or will fall down as soon as it at- 
tempts to serve the individual house in 
the rows and rows as situated in cities, 
which would make a perfectly hopeless 
mess of things—just as we used to have 
wires all over the streets, a few years 
ago, for the trolley cars. They have all 
got to go, because a single large apart- 
ment house would have a thousand in- 
takes, and a thousand other different 
things. 

Looking at it then from a standpoint 
of delivering this service to cities, and to 
all places where we have a wiring sys- 
tem, I believe that the final delivery of 
this service will be on the wire system 
so that you can take it right out of a 
lamp socket, just as you do your cur- 
rent for your toaster. 


How the New Method Works 

I bring to you the fact that we are in 
my judgment on the verge of a tremen- 
dous development of an utterly simple 
apparatus that will give you a service 
you don’t need to bother with at all, that 
will be kept up by the service man of the 
district, and the whole family will be 
there, and not be absent, on that par- 
ticular evening when you want it. It will 
be guaranteed to serve. It is on that fea- 
ture of it that I want to dwell for a mo- 
ment. 

As I say, it is practically guided ra- 
dio, by wire. And since there has been 
built up a tremendous wire system, 
namely, the electric light and power 
transportation systems, we find it all 
ready for our new purpose. We have 
been hitching on to that wire system 
pretty nearly everything but the kitchen 
stove—and even that is being done now. 
For a number of years nearly every- 
thing that serves us as comforts and con- 
veniences in our houses, have come out 
of that little hole in the wall to which 
we attached a wire. We have been tak- 
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ing toast out of it, fried eggs, heat, light, 
massage, and everything you can think 
of. And now we are going to that same 
little hole in the wall to get our music 
and culture and advertising, and infor- 
mation of various kinds. 

To do this you will have an utterly 
simple set that you will not have to tin- 
ker with, and the service will be guaran- 
teed; it will be strong and loud, and you 
will pay for it along with your lighting 
bill, by the month. Instead of all this ex- 
pensive mahogany furniture that you 
now have to buy, that you don’t want, 
the set will be very simple, with only 
one knob on it, and there will be no bat- 
teries connected with it, because you will 
get it right through the lighting system, 
and you can secure it any place you 
wish, either downstairs or upstairs, or in 
the bathroom—just lift it up and carry 
it around and attach it wherever there 
is a lamp socket. That is possible, be- 
cause it will be received from the central 
station, just like your power is sent to 
you, and delivered over a wiring system 
—that is, a twenty three hundred volt 
power system will be transmitted right 
to you in your own home. 

Now let us see what will be delivered 
to you. Fortunately the central station 
will be able to deliver to you the best 
selections that are suited to a particular 
locality. You cannot do that in space 
radio. The minute anything is sent out 
in space radio Chicago objects if too 
much is said about Philadelphia, and if 
a bedtime story is started in Chicago, it 
‘is an hour or two late for the children 
in the east. You have to be careful too 
because the government is jealous about 
what you put into the ether. 

But under this new system you can 
study your locality, and give the people 
what they want. If it is a mining dis- 
trict you can give them something that is 
appropriate for your hearers, and if it is 
the Back Bay Boston district, you can 
give them something else that will suit 
that locality better. I say that because 
I understand there are some people 
here from Boston and I have always 
heard that this is a wonderful place. 


Sets Within Reach of All 

Now such a service is coming very rap- 
idly, and it will mean the sale of these 
sets at such prices that they will be lit- 
erally within the reach of everybody. 
My idea is that the set will be rather 
small and delicate—probably it will 
look something like a telephone—and 
it will take its place in the apartment, 
and you will not think of living in an 
apartment without it, any more than 
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you would think of living in an apart- 
ment that didn’t have electric lights. 

The type of service that can be given 
is unique. In the first place, your cen- 
tral station will pick out of the space 
radio anything good that it wants for 
its customers. If there is something es- 
pecially good going on in Scehenctady 
that evening, it will automatically take 
it out of space and send it to you. The 
central station will send you the very 
best that the world produces. If there 
is a prize fight on, of course they will 
take it over and hand it to you auto- 
matically. It is perfectly possible to 
put in a high class receiving set in the 
central station and turn a switch and 
send it right out to you. So first you 
will select what you want from the 
world radio, and then you will be able 
to take the local things, which are more 
interesting to you than they would be to 
some other city. They wouldn’t allow 
you to do that for a minute in space 
radio. 

You will be able to get a radio news- 
paper. That is, the same type of news 
that is now sent to the newspapers ahead 
of time, will be sent to you, and you 
will get it by word of mouth, a little in 
advance of the newspaper, and later you 
may find it somewhat amplified in the 
papers. 

You will be able to get the best of the 
programs that are given out from the 
larger stations, and then you will have 
your local things that are interesting to 
you sent in any way that the customers 
of the central station want them. 

































Advertising as Means of Financing 

At certain hours you will have your 
educational features—lessons in French, 
or whatever the children want. There 
will be a stream of that coming to you 
through any lamp socket in your house, 
that you want to attach to, and it can 
be listened to by the entire family. 

Now in addition to that you can easily 
have two or three wave lengths, just as 
they do in the space systems, and have 
delivered to you other things which are 
now impossible. For instance advertis- 
ing would not be permitted in the space 
radio. 

It will be of interest to the women of 
any locality to know about particular 
bargains and things of that kind that 
they want, and that will be told to them 
by the women who will be trained in 
that line, and that will be sent out on 4 
special wave length that you can tum 
to, or leave off if you don’t want the im 
formation. You will then have a source 
of revenue which you can really sell and 
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Rubber Insulated 
Wires and Cables 





National Electrical Code Standard 
Intermediate (Red) Thirty Per Cent 


Wire built under the 
pervision of experienced engineers, 
skillfully 


tured with one purpose and result. 


direct su- 


and honestly manufac- 


Service 


A-A WIRE CO., Inc. 


FACTORY: NEWARK, N. J. 
Sales Offices: 50 East 42nd Street, 
New York City 


Continuous 











MERCURY TIME SWITCHES 
Leads the Way to Greater Profits 


Mercury Time Switches are standard equip- 
ment for many of the large users of illuminated 
sign boards, because they function perfectly 
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and need practically no servicing at all. 


Utter simplicity of design and LIQUID 
MERCURY CONTACT eliminates all friction, 
arcing and corrosion, and the high quality 
eight day clock movement is encased in a neat 


appearing water and weather proof aluminum 
box. 





And the low price asked makes the Mercury 
the leader in its field. 


The electric dealer will find a big market for 
MERCURY TIME SWITCHES for use on 
retail store windows, electric sign, bulletin 
boards, factories and chicken coops. 


WRITE FOR FREE TRIAL OFFER 
AND SPECIAL PROPOSITION TO DEALERS 


THE MercurRY TIME SWITCH Co. 
103 W. Atwaters Street, Detroit, Michigan 


Eastern Representatives. 


MANUFACTURERS DISTRIBUTING ©CO., 


291 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
































We Manufacture :— 


Rubber Covered Wire—Solid Conductor, 
Stranded Conductor, Flexible Conductor. 
Extra Flexible Conductor. 

Lamp Cords, Reinforced Cords, Heater 
Cord, Brewery Cord, Canvasite Cord, Packing- 
house Cord. 


Deck Cable, Stage Cable, Border Light 
Cable, Flexible Armored Cable. 


Elevator Lighting Cable, Elevator Operating 
Cable, Elevator Annunciator Cable. 

Switchboard Cables, Telephone Wire, 
Flameproof Wires and Cables, Railway Signal 
Wires, High Voltage Wires and Cables. 


Automobile Ignition Cables, Automobile 
Lighting Cables, Automobile Starting Cables, 
Automobile Charging Cables. 


Moving Picture Machine Cable. 


Boston Insulated Wire & Cable Ce 


Main Office and Factory: 
Dorchester District 
Boston, Mass. 


Canadian Branch 
Office and Factory: 














Hamilton, Ont. 








PARANITE 


RUBBER COVERED WIRES AND CABLES 
THE STANDARD FOR THIRTY YEARS 





For all purposes. 


Inside, Outside, Aerial, 


Underground and Submarine Use. 


IF IT’S P AR ANITE IT’S RIGHT 


INDIANA RUBBER & INSULATED WIRE CO. 
JONESBORO, INDIANA 


New York Representatives: 
The Thomas & Betts Co., 
63 Vesey St., New York City 
Chicago Branch: 
Indiana Rubber & Insulated Wire Co. 
210 Marquette Bidg., Chicago. 
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make money out of. I believe that is 
another way to finance this proposition. 

That is the first suggestion that I know 
of for financing radio. There isn’t any 
such thing at the present time in regard 
to space radio. I believe the type of 
service that I speak of is the only hope 
that I see of distributing this service in 
a congested city. 

For instance take hotels—it will be in 
every room; it will be a service that will 
be demanded, and the present way of 
sending it out and letting each indi- 
vidual fish for whatever he wants in the 
pond, tinkering around for it all eve- 
ning, is not the service for the future. 

In order to use the present system, 
you have got to stop your work and sit 
down and devote your entire attention to 
it, but under the new system you can 
work while you listen. In the army we 
play music for the men to march by. In 
factories in the future the workmen will 
be given music to work by. The immi- 
grant, landing upon our shores, will be 
able to have things said to him in his 
own language—a big educational fea- 
ture. 

This thing is perfectly staggering; it 
draws our thoughts away from the little 
petty things that occur in our daily life. 
If you think of it, the tremendous power 
of wired wireless, if properly used, will 
be a wonderful agency for good, and in 
my judgment that system is coming very 
fast. 

So I am here to accentuate the only 
way to distribute this system. In con- 
gested districts, in cities, the only way 
I can see to do it, is to put it right over 
the wiring system, which we have 
learned to turn to for everything we do. 
It is already built, it is there, and deliv- 
ers these other things, and this new sys- 
tem of radio will not interfere with your 
lighting or power system at all. 

In other words, you will have a triple 
socket—one for the lamp, one to run 
the toaster or the flat iron, and the other 
for the radio, and you will turn it on 
just as you do the lamp. You will be 
able to reach right up and turn the mu- 
sic on or off. 

And this service will be given at such 
a low price that it will bring it within 
the reach of the mechanic, the wage 
earner. 

And it is an essential service in my 
judgment and will open up a tremen- 
dous field for salesmanship. In fact I 
expect to see this bought just like flat- 

irons are bought. Or you may have to 
rent the sets. That is for you gentle- 
men to work out. 


But there is where the manufacturing 
problem comes in; there is where the 
reservoir of radio is to be, tapped, as a 
real economical proposition. 


Better Broadcasting 


Washington to Send Out Features Twenty- 
four Hours a Day 


Broadcast fans within fifteen hundred 
miles of Washington are certain to be 
informed immediately by radio of im- 
portant events affecting the country. 
Two class B transmitting stations are 
open throughout the twenty four hours, 
sending out news, music, entertainment 
and other features. 

NAA at Arlington has been relieved 
of most of its unofficial broadcasting, in- 
cluding the transmission of the Army, 
Naval and Marine Band concerts, by 
two limited commercial stations of high 
class and power. WCAP of the Chesa- 
peake and Potomac Telephone Co. and 
WRC of the Radio Corporation. Work- 
ing alternately, these stations will keep 
the country in close touch with the gov- 
ernment’s activities, including from time 
to time the voices of the White House 
and Capitol. 

For example, WCAP broatcast Lloyd 
George’s address recently and ex Presi- 
dent Wilson’s first speech since his ill- 
ness. WRC is transmitting music from 
military and naval orchestras and bands, 
and has just inaugurated a series of 
talks by government officials and heads 
of national organizations. Both stations 
are handling matter never before avail- 
able outside Washington, 

Among the new features introduced by 
WRC are instruction in radio, including 
code practice, three times a week; a 
weekly midnight show; lectures on 
travel, exploring, scientific events, and 
navy nights. 

WCAP, while without a studio for 
transmitting, by means of its land lines 
and field radio truck can broadcast 
practically anything which happens in 
the capital. 


Radio Week Successful 


There was ample evidence at the close 
of it to show that Radio Week observed 
from November 25 to December 1 was 
one of the most profitable activities in- 
troduced thus far into the realm of 
radio work. Newspapers in practically 
every city in the country codperated by 
enlarging the space ordinarily used for 
the publishing of radio programs and 
news, and in some cases elaborate sec- 
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tions were issued during the week. Man- 
ufacturers, jobbers and dealers in every 
locality report a greatly increased busi- 
ness due to the impetus of this week’s 
promotional work. 


Killark R. F. Transformer 
A radio frequency amplifying trans- 
former that may be used with either an 





indoor loop or an outdoor antenna is 
being marketed by the Killark Electric 
Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. It is made in 
four different types. 

Type K 1 is used on a receiving set 
containing one stage of radio frequency 
amplification or in the first step of a 
two or three stage set. Type K 2 is used 
in the second step of radio frequency in 
a two or three stage set. Type K 2A is 
used in the second step of radio fre- 
quency when 201A or 301A tubes are 
employed. Type K 3 is used in the 
third stage of radio frequency in a three 
stage set. 

Each amplifier is packed in an indi- 
vidual carton with a wiring diagram 
showing the correct hookup. The case 
is of polished nickel mounted on a fiber 
base. All thumb nuts are of rubber and 
are marked so that the amateur will have 
no trouble in assembling the set. The 
price is $4.50. 


Glass Dials for Radio 


Dials and other radio parts made of 
glass are being placed on the market 
by Peterson & Hoffman, Millville, N. J. 
The glass is moisture proof and a good 








non-conductor. The lines and figures 
are molded into the glass so that there 
is no likelihood of their rubbing off. 
The dials are made to fit the various 
standard size rods and screws used in 
radio work. 
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Right “up 
against 


the wall” 
WHAT? 


Cable or Conduit. 
How does it 
get that way? 





The best way to install conduit on 
smooth surfaces, such as brick, concrete 
and tile, is to use anchor and bolt in con- 
nection with the 


Minerallac Cable and Conduit Hanger 
Japanned or Galvanized. 


Seven Sizes. 


MINERALLAC FLECTRIC COMPANY 


1043-1045 Washington Blvd., 








CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





























THE NEW WAY 
Patented 


Toh 
plus 


S 


Fast and Cheap. 
plus 5 minutes’ time to in- 
stall box. 


Costs 10c 





JOBBERS! 


Eventually you will'add this staple, fast selling article to 
your stock as the contractors will not be without these 
time and money saving strips. No doubt many of your 
customers are using them now. Have your salesmen in- 
vestigate and see if this is not true. 

CONTRACTORS AND DEALERS! 
Kruse Strips are made of sheet metal, so they may be cut 
the desired length with your snips. Made 18” long. A 
hammer, four nails and three minutes’ time is all you need 
to install a box or a gang of them. 

NEW LOW PRICE MADE 

JULY 17TH 









A card will bring a 
sample set, or $1.00 
will bring twelve 
(12) sets by prepaid 
parcel post. 







MIDWEST 
METAL 
PRODUCTS 
_ THE OLD WAY. COMPANY 
Bde “to. 75c yo hp Munice, Indiana 
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BARD-PARKER 
| Wire Insulation Stripper 


(WOOD PATENT) 


CAN 
STRIP 
1200 
ENDS 
AN 
HOUR 


Write for particulars. 





| No. 1 TOOL 

| Regularly Equipped with 3 $ .00 
hole blades for size No. 11 F.O.B. 
and: smaller. Interchangeable 
single hole blades for any NEW YORK 


special size desired also 
supplied when specified. 


BARD-PARKER COMPANY, Inc. 
150 Lafayette St., New York City 






































To ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS 
who install Driven Grounds (rods, 
pipes, etc.) : 

You may obtain MOST RELIABLE 
GROUNDS with 


"COPPERWELD” 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


GROUND RODS 


(The solid steel core is surrounded by a thick layer of 
permanently welded copper) 


THEY DO NOT RUST 

NO FITTINGS REQUIRED 
They come in ONE PIECE, pointed 

—ready for driving 


They are better for your customer 

They are better for the lighting company 

They are better for you and will be permitted under 
the new National Electrical Code 

—e from stock, with or without pigtails. 
dress nearest office 


CopPER CLAD, 


NEW YORK SALES OFFICE: CHICAGO SALES OFFICE 
30 CHURCH STREET. NEW YORK 129 S. JEFFERSON ST, CHICAGO 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS. BRADDOCKP.O. RANKIN, PA. 


DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVE, C. E INGALLS. SAN FRANCISCO 


Ad- 


TEEL COMPANY 
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The Test of Quality is Demand 


The capacity of one of the largest hydro-electric power plants at Niagara 
Falls is over 227,000 kilowatts. 

| : : ; = 
As huge an amount of power as this represents, it would not be sufficient 
| to light the total number of Westinghouse Mazda C (gas-filled) Lamps manu- 

factured in a period of thirty days. 

: The demand for Westinghouse Mazda C Lamps has increased so tremend- 
ously that it has necessitated a constant expansion of manufacturing facilities. 


This is due directly to the proven fact that the Mazda C Lamp, when used 
with the proper reflector, is the most efficient and economical lamp for the gen- 
eral lighting of factories, offices, and stores. 

WESTINGHOUSE LAMP COMPANY 


165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Sales Offices and Warehouses Throughout the Country 
For Canada: CANADIAN WESTINGHOUSE CO., Ltd., Hamilton, Canada 


Westinghou 
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Ta k @ for example 


This Shop at the Left 


Having lamps of adequate candle 
power and using sufficient current, yet 
lacking the very essentials of scientific 
industrial lighting, such a shop offers 

profitable field for enterprise to every 


electrical dealer. 


The investment required for shop or 
factory owners to create the desirable 
lighting condition shown in the right 
hand illustration is very small when 
compared with the resulting produc- 
tion increase, yet the burden of induc- 
ing proper changes often falls upon the 
dealers. 


But the dealers’ difficulties are minim- 
ized when they are provided with the 
special information furnished by West- 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & 
GEORGE CUTTER WORKS, 


inghouse Lighting Specialists and the 
Westinghouse Illuminating Bureaus. 


Furthermore, Westinghouse lighting 
equipment embodies features which are 
as attractive to contractors and dealers 
as to the customers. Westinghouse 
Reflector-Socket Fixtures are easy to 
wire. Installation can be made by one 
man at the rate of three minutes to a 
unit. And the simplicity and ease of 
installation are factors which determine 
whether or not the dealer can go after 
competitive business and make a good 
profit on the job. 


Write for any information on industrial 


lighting. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 


Sales Offices in All Principal Cities of the United States and Foreign Countries. 


Westinghouse 
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Waffle and Sausage Time 


is Here 


On these cool, snappy mornings folks require substantial food to 
fortify themselves against the ever-advancing chills of Old Man Frost. 








Yet, to get up half an hour earlier, even for a good strength-renewing 
breakfast, would be a hardship for the whole family. The Westing- 
house Waffle Iron means waffles for breakfast without leaving the 
downy couch one minute earlier than usual. 


Show your customers the speed and simplicity with which this waffle 
iron cooks delicious food. The batter is mixed in a jiffy. Just pull 
down the handle and pour it in. Three delicious waffles, crisp and 
brown, are ready in a few minutes. They have been cooked on both 
sides at once. 








Write to our nearest jobber for information or supplies. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Sales Offices in All Principal Cities of the United States and Foreign Countries. 


Mansfield Works Mansfield, Ohio 


| Westinghouse 


ELECTRAGISTS USE THE PRODUCTS OF ADVERTISERS IN THE ELECTRAGIST 




















issue. 


guarantee of satisfaction. 























ADAPTERS, LAMP 
Arrow Electric Co. 
Bryant Electric Co. 
General Electric Co. 


Hubbell, Inc., Harvey 
ALARMS, BURGLAR, FIRE 
Conn. punaee & Elec. Co 
Ostrander 


Partrick & Wilkins Co. 
Stanley & Patterson. 
Western Electric Co. 


AMMETERS 
Norton Elec’l. 


ANNUNCIATORS 
Ansonia Electric Co. : 
Conn. Telephone 3 7" Co. 
Ostrander RCo ° 
Partrick & Wilkins oo 
Stanley & Patterson. 


ARRESTERS, LIGHTNING 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Instrument Co. 


ASBESTOS WOOD 
Johns-Manville, Inc. 


ATTACHMENTS, SOCKET 
Arrow Electric Co, 
Hubbell, Inc., Harvey 
Sibley-Pitman Elec. 


BATTERIES, DRY 
Stanley & Patterson 


BATTERY CHARGING OUTFITS 


Corp’n. 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
BELLS, ELECTRIC 

Ansonia Electric Co. 
Connecticut - & Elec. Co. 
Ostrander & Co., W. R. 


Partrick & W ilkins Co. 
Schwarze Elec. 
Stanley & Patterson. 


BENDERS, CONDUIT 
Steel City Electric Co. 
Thomas & Betts Co 


BLOCKS, Fy vy 
Bryant Electric Co 
Roberts Elec. Sup. Co., H. C. 


BOOKS, ELECTRICAL 
Ass’ n of Electragists, International 
Soc’'y for Elec’l Development, Inc. 


BOLTS, TOGGLE 
National Metal Molding Co. 
Thomas & Betts Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


BOXES, CONDUIT 
Appleton Electric Co. 
Chicago + .- Mfg. 
Hart 
National i Molding Co. 
Sprague Conduit Works 
Steel City Electric Co. 
Thomas & Betts Co. 
, Westinghouse Elec. & Mig. Co. 


BOXES, FLOOR 
Frank Adam Electric Co. 
Sprague Conduit Works. 
Stanley & Patterson. 
Steel City Elec. Co. 
Thomas & Betts Co. ; 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mig. Co. 


BOXES, MANHOLE (JUNCTION) 
Frank Adam Electric 
General Electric Co. 
Johns-Pratt Co. 

BOXES, METER PROTECTING 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


BOXES, PULL 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mig. 
BOXES, WOOD OR a" 

Stanley & Patterson. 
BRACKETS, TELEPHONE 
Stanley & Patterson. 
Western Electric Co. 


BRUSHES 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


BUSHINGS, BOX AND CABINET 
Fralick & Co., S. R. 
Pass & Seymour, Inc. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 


CABINETS, METAL 
Frank Adam Electric Co. 
Thomas & Betts Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
Wurdack Electric Co. 


CHARGING OUTFITS 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
CIRCUIT BREAKERS, (Automatic) 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
CLAMPS, CABLE SUPPORTING 
Steel City Electric Co. 


CLAMPS, GROUND CONNECTION 
Fralick & Co., S. R. 
General Electric Co. 
Hart Mfg. Co. 
Minerallac Electric Co. 
National Metal Molding Co. 
Sprague Conduit Works 
Thomas & Betts Co. 


Co. 


CLAMP TEST 
Appleton Electric Co 
CLEANERS, VACUUM 
Western Electric Co. 

CLIPS, FUSE 


Bryant Electric Co. 
Johns-Pratt Co. 


COILS, CHOKE 
General Electric Co. 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mig. Co. ; 


COLORING AND FROSTING, IN- 
MPS 


CANDESCENT LA 
Philadelphia Electric Co. 
CONCENTRIC WIRING FIT- 
TINGS 


I 
General Electric Co. 


CONDUCTORS, ARMORED 
Tubular Woven Fabric Co. 


CONDENSERS, TELEPHONE 
AND TELEGRAPH 

Connecticut Tel. & Elec. Co. 
Western Electric Co. 


CONDUIT BOXES 
Thomas & Betts Co. 


CONDUIT, INTERIOR 
Alphaduct Co. 
American Circular Loom Co. 
Central Tube png 
Clifton Mf 
Enameled Liesas Co 
Killark Electric Mie. Co. 
National Metal Molding Co. 
Saylor Electric & Mfg. Co 
Sprague Conduit Works. 
Steel City Electric Co. 
Trumbull Electric Mfg. Co. 
Tubular Woven Fabric Co. 


CONDUITS, UNDERGROUND 


Johns- Manville, Inc. 


CONNECTORS, BRASS 
CYLINDER 
Bryant Electric Co. 
Trumbull Electric Co. 


CONNECTORS, EXTENSION 
CORD 


Arrow Electric Co. 
Hubbell, Inc., Harvey 


SLEEVE 
Electric Co. 


CONNECTORS, 
Bryant 


E&iRCTRAGIUST 


BUYER’S GUIDE 


of some of the products manufactured by the concerns advertising in this 
To be listed here is a badge of reliability. To buy from here is a 


When you buy from here please mention 


THE ELECTRAGIST 










CONNECTORS, SOLDERLESS 


Dossert & Co 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


COOKING UTENSILS, ELECTRIC 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


CORDS, FLEXIBLE 
Reben Elec. Mfg. & Supply Co. 
Tubular Woven Fabric Co. 
United States Rubber Company 


CORDS, HEATER 
United States Rubber Company 


CORDS, LAMP 
United States Rubber Company 


COUPLING, SHAFT 
General Electric Co. 


CUTOUTS 
Arrow Electric Co. 
Bryant Electric Co. 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Johns-Pratt Co. 
Pass & Seymour, Inc. 
Trumbull Electric Mfg. Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mig. Co. 


DECORATIVE LIGHTING 


General Electric Co. 


DYNAMOMETERS 
Sprague Conduit Works. 


FANS, A.C. AND D.C. 
Emerson Electric Mfg. Co. 
Western Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


EBONY ASBESTOS WOOD 
Johns-Manville, Inc. 


FANS, HANGERS 
Adam Electric Co., Frank 


FANS, MOTOR 
Emerson Electric Mig. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Sprague Electric Works 
Western Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mig. Co. 


FARM LIGHTING GENERATORS 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


FIBRE 
Johns-Manville, Inc. 


FITTINGS, FIXTURE, IRON 
Appleton Electric Co. 
Bryant Elec. Co. 

Fralick & Co., S. R. 

General Electric Co. 

Killark Electric Mfg. Co. 
National Metal Mo ding Co. 
Sprague Conduit Works. 

Steel City Electric Co. 

Thomas & Betts Co. 

ay gy | y cm Mig. Co. 
Vandy, B. 

tS Elec. & Mig. Co. 


FIXTURE STUDS 
Fralick & Co., S. R. 
Thomas & Betts Co. 


FURNACES, ELECTRIC 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


FUSES, ENCLOSED 

Bryant Electric Co. 

Chicago Fuse & Mig. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Johns-Pratt Co. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mig. Co. 


FUSES, OPEN LINK 
Chicago Fuse & Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


FUSES, TELEPHONE 
Chicago Fuse & Mfg. Co. 
Western Electric Co. 
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GENERATORS, LIGHT AND 
Emerson Electric Mfg. Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Sprague Conduit Works. 
estinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


GROUND RODS 
Copper Clad Steel Co. 


GUARDS, LAMP 
Hubbell, Inc., Harvey 


HANGERS, ARC LAMP 
General Electric Co. 
Wakefield Brass Co., w. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Fate Co. 


HANGERS, CONDUIT and CABLE 
Appleton Electric Co. 
Minerallac Electric Co. 
Pass & Seymour, Inc. 
Steel City Elec. Co. 
Thomas & Betts Co. 


HANGERS, FIXTURE and BOX 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


HANGERS, LAMP 
Bryant Electric Co. 


HEATERS, LIQUID 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


HEATING DEVICES 
Commonwealth a. & 
Westinghouse Elec. % Mig. Co. 

HIGH TEMPERATURE CEMRBRNTS 
Johns-Manville, Inc. 


HOLDERS, SHADE 
Arrow Electric Co, 
Hubbell, Inc., Harvey 


HOLDERS, BATTERY 
Ostrander & Co., W. R 
Stanley & Patterson 


INSTRUMENTS, INDICATING 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


INSTR MENTS, LAMP TEST- 
General Electric Co. 


INSTRUMENTS, MINIATURE 
SWITCHBOARD 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


INSTRUMENT, POCKET 
Connecticut Tel. & Elec. Co. 


INSTRUMENTS, RECORDING and 
CURVE DRAWING 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mig. Co. 
INSTRUMENTS, TESTING 


General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


INSULATION, MOLDED 
Johns- Manville, Inc. 
Johns-Pratt Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 

INSULATORS, CANOPY 
Arthur F. Stanley 
General Electric Co. 


INSULATORS, HIGH VOLTAGE 
General Electric Co. 
Johns-Manville, Inc. 

Stanley, Arthur F. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mig. Co. 


INSULATORS, TREE 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mig. Co. 


IRONS, CURLING 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mig. Co. 


IRONS, SOLDERING 
General Electric Co. 


JOINTS, CABLE 
Dossert & Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


JOINTS, FIXTURE INSULATING 
homas & Betts Co. 


LAMPS, ARC 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mig. Co. 


LAMPS, AUTOMOBILE 
Connecticut Tel. & Elec. Co. 


LAMPS, INCANDESCENT 
Edison Lamp Works 
General Electric Co. 
Sibley-Pitman Elec. Corp’s. 
Westinghouse Lamp Co. 


LAMPS, PHOTO-ENGRAVING 
General Electric Co. 


















December, 1923 


= 


THE 


ELECTRAGIST 


THE MARKET PLACE 


l FOR EMPLOYMENT AND BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





POSITION 


WANTED 


lechnical graduate, age 30, with over four | 
years’ experience estimating and superin-| 
tending for electrical contractor doing large 
volume of business in large city in Middle 
At pres- 
Address: Box F, clo THE 


West, desires to make a change. 
ent employed. 


RATES: 





Situations Wanted, $1.00 per 
inch, each insertion. 
Help Wanted, Business Proposals 
and For Sale, display type, 
$2.50 per inch, each insertion. 


l 





Evectracist, 15 West 37th St, N. Y. City.) wANTED—Retail lighting fixture sales- 
: en man with knowledge and ability to handle 





BUSINESS FOR SALE 


Electrical appliance business, either with or 
without contracting, splendidly equipped, lo- 
cated on main business street of the finest 
residential section of Brooklyn. Desirable 
lease, $5,000 cash, balance on notes if desired. 
Reliable investigators may observe Christmas 
business, but negotiations for purchase can- 
not be considered until December 26th. 


ADDRESS: 


Box G, cio THE ELECTRAGIST, 
15 West 37th Street, New York City 











READERS! 
Look carefully. 


bargain—or with a good position. 


The Market Place is 
often able to supply you with a real 


|special design large building installations. | 


Address: Sanborn Electric Co., 309 North 
Illinois Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 





WANTED.—Retail salesman to sell com- | 
mercial fixtures to 


plants. Some 


Co., 


Electric 


309 North 


stores 


Indianapolis, Indiana. 


and 
knowledge of 
engineering desirable. 


industrial 
illuminating 


Address: Sanborn 
lilinois 


Street, 





Surplus 





Slow Moving 


Electrical or Radio 
Converted into Quick—Immediate—Cash 
No stocks too large or small. 
Write—Wire—Phone or Call. 

State in full detail, the items, quantity of each 
item and lowest prices acceptable. 

: THE R-C OUTLET 
Executive Offices: 303 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City 
Phone: Ashland 1109; Gramercy 1589. 


Stocks 








69 





















WANTED 
Sales Department and Promotion Maa- 
ager for Schenectady, New York. To 
be responsible not only for the sale 
of merchandise, but for the sale of 
service and the company’s product. 
Population served, 100,000; gas cus- 
22,000; 


If interested, please corre- 


tomers, electric customers, 

26,000. 

spond with the undersigned: 

Victor Starzenski, Resident Manager 

Adirondack Power & Light Company, 
Schenectady, New York. 


































































































Proposition Wanted in 
Los Angeles, California or District 


Electrical contracting engineer operat- 
ing a fairly large business in East on 
industrial lighting and power work, sub- 
stations. etc., is looking for a real live 
proposition with a contractor, with a 
view of investing money in the business 
if satisfactory. Strictest investigation 
will be made and invited. State full 
particulars of turnover class of business 
and prospects. Strictest confidence. Ad- 
dress: Box E, clo THe ELEcrracist, 15 
West 37th Street, New York City. 




















































































































HOUSE ANNUNCIATORS 








ANNUNCIATORS 


Our Annunciators have stood the test 
of over 30 years of exacting service. We 
also manufacture Hospital, Lamp, Burglar 
Alarm, and Fire Alarm Types. They are 
designed to operate on battery or trans- 
former current, and can be supplied with 
wood or metal cases. 


Our Engineering Department is pre- 
pared to design any Special Annunciator 
to comply with your requirements. 


W. R. OSTRANDER & CO. 


MAIN OFFICE: 


371 Broadway, 
New York 








FACTORY: 
83-89 Clifton Place, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SYOLVIONANNV YOLVAA TSA 





Target Drop 
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LAMPS, TROUBLE, AUTOMO- 


BILE, PORTABLE, HAND 
Connecticut Tel. & Elec. Co. 
Stanley & Patterson. 


LIGHTING FIXTURES 


Frink, Inc., I. P. 

Guth Co., Edwin F. 

Shapiro & Aronson, Inc. 
Wakefield Brass Co., F. W. 
Western Electric Ce, 
Westjnghouse Elec. & Mig. Co. 
Westinghouse Lamp Co. 


LIGHTS, STAGE 
Sprague Conduit Works. 
Western Electric Co. 


LIGHTS, CHRISTMAS TREE 
The M. Propp Co., Migs. 
LOCKS, AUTOMOBILE 
Connecticut Tel. & Elec. Co. 
LOCKNUTS 
Fralick & Co., S. R. 


LUGS, TERMINAL 
Dossert & Co. 


Trumbull Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mig. Co. 


METAL PRODUCTS 
Midwest Metal Prod. Co. 


MOLDING, METALLIC 


Appleton Electric Co. 
National Metal Molding Co. 


MOTOR GENERATORS 
General Electric Co. 
Sprague Conduit Works. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


MOTORS, POWER 
Emerson Electric Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Sprague Conduit Works. 
Western Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


OZONIZERS, INDUSTRIAL 
Sprague Electric Works 


PADS, HEATING 
Philadelphia Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mig. Co. 


PAINTS AND COMPOUNDS 
General Electric Co. 
Johns-Manville, Inc. 
Minerallac Electric Co. 


Standard Underground Cable Co. 


Westinghouse Elec. 


PANEL BOARDS 
Adam Electric Co., 
fohns- Manville, Inc. 
Trumbull Electric Mf 
Westinghouse Elec. Share? Co. 


PERCOLATORS 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


PLANTS, LIGHTING 
General Electric Co. 
Western Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


PLATES, FLUSH SWITCH 
Arrow Electric Co. 
Bryant Electric Co. 
Connecticut Tel. & Elec, Co. 
Hubbell, Inc., Harvey 


PLUGS AND RECEPTACLES 
Arrow Electric Co. 
Bryant Electric Co. 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Hart Mfg. Co. 
Hubbell, Inc., Harvey 
Johns- —- Inc. 
Johns- Pratt 
National Metal “Molding Co. 
Pass & Seymour, Inc. 
Sibley-Pitman Elec. Corp’n. 
Sprague Conduit Works 
Stanley & Patterson 
Trumbull Electric Co. 
Western Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 


PLUGS, SPARK 
Western Eléctric Co. 


POLE LINE HARDWARE 
aac Manville, Inc. 
ational Metal Molding Co. 

& Mig. Co. 


& Mfg. Co. 


Frank 


Westinghouse Elec. 


PORCELAIN, STANDARD 
General Electric Co. 


PORCELAIN PRODUCTS 


Pass & Seymour, Inc. 
Sears, Henry D. 


POSTS, LAMP, ORNAMENTAL 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mig. Co. 


POTS, MELTING 


General Electric Co. 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mig. Co. 


PROJECTORS, ELECTRIC 


General Electric Co. 
Western Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


PROTECTORS, LINEMEN’S 
Minerallac Electric Co. 


PROTECTORS, THREAD, CON- 
DUIT 
Enameled Metals Co. 


PROTECTORS 
Connecticut Tel. & Elec. Co. 
Minerallac Electric Co. 
Partrick & Wilkins Co. 
Stanley & Patterson 


RADIATORS, ELECTRIC 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


RADIO APPARATUS 

General Electric Co. 
Martin-Copeland Co. 

Ostrander & Co., W. R. 
Philadelphia Elec. Co. 

Stanley & Patterson 

Trumbull Elec. Mfg. Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


RANGES, ELECTRIC 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


REFLECTORS, PORCELAIN, EN- 
AMELED, IRON and STEEL 
Hubbell, Inc., Harvey 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


REGULATORS, VOLTAGE 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. 

RHEOSTATS 


General Electric Co. 
Martin-Copeland Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. 


ROSETTES 


Arrow Electric Co. 

Bryant Electric Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Hubbell, Inc., Harvey 
National Metal Molding Co. 
Pass & Seymour, Inc. 
Trumbull Electric Mfg. Co. 


SAFETY PANELS 
Penn Elecl & Mfg. Co. 


SHADES, METALLIC 


Hubbell, Inc., Harvey 
Ostrander & Co., W 


SIGNALS, FACTORY AND 
OFFICE 


& Mfg. Co. 


& Mig. Co. 


Stanley & Patterson. 


SIGNS, EXIT 
Sprague Conduit Works. 


SOCKETS AND RECEPTACLES 


Appleton Electric Co. 
Arrow Electric Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Hubbell, Inc., Harvey 
— Manville, Inc. 

ational Metal ee “ 
Ostrander & Co., W. 
Pass & Seymour, Inc. 
Sears, H. D. 
Sibley-Pitman Elec. Corp’n. 
Stanley & Patterson 
Trumbull Electric Co., Inc. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 


SOLDERING COMPOUNDS 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 


STARTERS, MOTORS 
neral Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


STERILIZERS, WATER, ELEC- 
me Elec. & Mig. Co. 

STRAPS AND CLAMPS, CON- 
Fralick & Co., S. R. 


STOVES, DISC 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


SUPPLIES, ELECTRICAL 


Adam Electric Co., Frank 
Baltimore Elec’] Supply Co. 
National Elec’l Sup Bb co. Co. 
Newark ae gt Sup 
Ostrander & 

Philadelphia Blocerie ds 
Roberts Elec. Supply i =. & 
Rumsey Electric 

Southern Electric Co. 
Stanley & Patterson. 
Western Electric Co. 


SWITCHBOARDS, LIGHT AND 
POWER 


Adam Electric Co., Frank 
Bryant Electric 

General Electric Co. 

Johns- Manville, Inc. 

Sprague Conduit Works. 
Trumbull Electric Mfg. Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
Wurdack Electric Mfg. Co. 


SWITCHES, BABY KNIFE 
Bryant Electric Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Trumbull Electric Mfg. Co. 


SWITCHES, BATTERY 
Hubbell, Inc., Harvey 
Ostrander & Co., W. R. 
Partrick & Wilkins Co. 
Trumbull Electric Mfg. Co. 


SWITCHES, DISCONNECTING 
General Electric 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


SWITCHES, FIXTURE 
Arrow Electric Co. 
Hubbell, Inc., Harvey 
Pass & Seymour, Inc. 


SWITCHES, KNIFE 
Adam Electric Co., Frank 
General Electric 
Hart Mfg. Co. 
Trumbull Electric Mfg. Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mig. Co. 


SWITCHES, SAFETY 
Adam Electric Co., Frank, 
General Electric Co. 
Tohns- Pratt ; 
Trumbull Elec. Mfg. Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


SWITCHES, SNAP 

Arrow Electric Co. " 
Connecticut Tel. & Elec. Co. 
General —— €o. 

Hart i Se 

Hubbell, Inc., Harvey 

National Metal Molding Co. 
Pass & Seymour, Inc. 

Trumbull Electric Mfg. Co. 
SWITCHES, TIME, AUTOMATIC 


General Electric ‘ 
Mercury Time Switch Co. 


SWITCHES, VOLTMETER 
Adam Electric Co., Frank 
Trumbull Electric Mfg. Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


TAPE, INSULATING 
General Electric Co 
Johns-Manville, Inc. 
New York Insulated Wire Co. 
United States Rubber & Mig Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. 


TAPS, CURRENT 
Arrow Electric Co. 
Hubbell, Inc., Harvey 


TELEPHONES 
Connecticut Tel. & Elec. Co. 
Stanley & Patterson 
Western Electric Co. 
TERMINALS, CABLE 
Standard Underground Cable Co. 


TERMINALS, TELEPHONE 


Standard Underground Cable Co. 
Western Electric Co 


TERMINALS, UNDERGROUND 
SERVICE 
Dossert & Co. 
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TOASTERS 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


TOOLS, BORING, ELECTRICIAN’S 
Stanley & Patterson. 

TOOLS, COMMUTATOR TRUING 
General Electric Co. 


TOOLS, PORTABLE, HAND 
General Electric Co. 


TRANSFORMERS 
Connecticut Tel. & Elec. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Ce. 


VOLTMETERS 
Norton Elec’l. Instrument Co. 

VULCANIZERS, ELECTRIC 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


WARMERS, FOOT AND RUG 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


WASHERS, CLOTHES 
Western Electric Co. 


WASHERS, DISH 
Western Electric Co. 


WELDING MACHINES, ELEC- 
TRIC 


General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


WIRE, one ee AND 


pum. ++. Steel & Wire Co. 
General Electric Co. 

Standard Underground Cable Co. 
United States Rubber Company 


WIRE, ARMORED CABLE 
National Metal Molding Co. 
Sibley-Pitman Elec. Corp’n. 
Sprague Conduit Works 


WIRE, AUTOMOBILE 
General Electric Co. 
Indiana Rubber & Ins. Wire Co. 
New York Insulated Wire Co. 
Safety Ins. Wire & Cable Co. 
United States Rubber Company 


WIRE, BARE COPPER 
Standard Underground Cable Co. 


WIRE, FUSE 
Appleton Electric Co. 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Sibley-Pitman Elec. a dy 
Westinghouse Elec. fig. 


WIRE, IRON 
American Steel & Wire Co. 


WIRE, LEAD ENCASED 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Atlantic Ins. Wire & Cable Co 
General Electric Co. 

Indiana Rubber & Ins. Wire Co. 
New York Insulated Wire Co. 
Standard Underground Cable Co. 
United States Rubber Company 
Western Electric . 


WIRE, MAGNET 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Ansonia Electrical Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Standard Underground Cable Co. 
Western Electric Co. 


WIRE, RUBBER COVERED 
A. A. Wire Co. 


. A. Wire Co. 

American Steel & Wire Co. 
Atlantic Ins. Wire Ae Cable Co. 
Boston Ins. Wire & Cable Co. 
Detroit Insulated Wire Co. 
General Electric Co. 

Indiana Rubber & Ins. Wire Co. 
New York Insulated Wire Co. 
Standard Underground Cable Co. 
Tubular Woven Fabric Co. 
United States Rubber Company 
Western Electric Co. 


WIRE, TELEPHONE 
United States yy Company 
Western Electric Co 


WIRE, WEATHERPROOF 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
Ansonia Electrical Co 
General Electric Co. 

United States Rubber Company 
Western Electric Co. 


WIRELETS 
Sibley- Pitman Elec. Corp’s. 
Steel City Electric Co. 
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Used by the Contractors who do the bet 


Agencies and Branches: 
DENVER LOS ANGELES CHICAGO 








Made by a house of standing. 


Can you afford to overlook it? 


NEW YORK INSULATED WIRE CO. 


Main Office: NEW YORK Factory: WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


RAVEN CORE—A Rubber 
Covered Wire of Distinction! 


Specified by all the leading architects. 


ter grade of work. 


BOSTON 





























“hin 1” 
/ CARTON 


























NOW 





FOR 7/32 INCH ALPHADU 


Or in Individual Cartons if Preferred and so lh 





136 Cator Ave., 


STANDARD PACKING 


ALPHADUCT COMPANY 


CT 


idicated on Orders 


Jersey City, N. J. 

















ELECTRAGISTS USE THE PRODUCTS OF ADVERTISERS IN THE ELECTRAGIST 
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Insulated wire and cable for 





every transmission purpose—- 
not made to meet a price, but 
with the idea of rendering maxi- 
mum service to the purchaser 


and of reflecting maximum credit 









to the contractor who uses it. 












Safety Insulated 
Wire and Cable Co. 


114 Liberty Street 
N E W YORK 











Expert 

Opinion 
“When it comes to sim- 
plicity, J want to say that 
I have never seen any- 
thing equal to this book- 
keeping system. It is 
one of the best things I 


have ever seen.” 





So says Frank Stockdale, 
an acknowledged author- 


ity on business efficiency. 


He was speaking 
of the 


















'INSURANCE AT COST 


Liability and Automobile 


In 1915 the Insurance Committee of the A.E.I. 
investigated and recommended this insurance 
organization to the membership of the Asso- 
ciation. 


| All through the eight years that have passed 
| since 1915 the relations thus established have 
| 
| 





| been closely maintained until Lynton T. Block 
| & Company is known to every Electragist. 


| The advantages, both in Protection, Service 
| and Savings, that are afforded through the 


| 
| 
| consideration by every member, as they have 
| the unqualified endorsement of the Insurance 
: 

| Committee of the A.E.I. year after year. 










For complete information address 


LYNTON T. BLOCK & CO., 


Underwriters of Special Class Insurance at Cost 
| ST. LOUIS, MO. 






Remember, this is one of the benefits of membership. 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| Merit Saving Plan of Insurance are well worth | 
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New Standard 


Accounting System 


For Electrical 


Contractors and Dealers 






If you don’t already 
know about it, it will 
pay you to make in- 
quiry through the 








ASSOCIATION OF ELECTRAGISTS 


INTERNATIONAL 





Formerly National Association of Electrical Contraetors 


and Dealers. 






15 West 37th St. New York City 
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— <@> WURDACK <> 
| SWITCHBOARDS 
PANEL BOARDS 
STEEL CABINETS 
KNIFE SWITCHES 
LET US 
FIGURE 
YOUR 
REQUIREMENTS. 
WM. WURDACK 


ELECTRIC MFG. COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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by eliminating 
overhead lines. 


STANDARD Steel-Tape-Armored Cables 


have been tested by many years of service, and millions 
of feet are now in successful operation. 


We are exclusive manu 
of complete cable systems 


telephone and telegraph service and can supply paper, 
rubber or varnished cambric insulated cables, complete 
with joint boxes, junction boxes and terminals. 


Write our nearest office for Bulletin on Steel-Tape- 


Armored Cables. 


Standard Underground Cable Co. 


New York Pittsburgh San Francisco Chicago 
Boston tlanta Detroit St. Louis 
Washington Philadelphia Los Angeles Seattle 
Kansas City 
For Canada: Standard Underground Cable Co., of Canada, 


Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 


Single Conductor Lead Covered Steel-Tape-Armored Cable. 


Have You Considered 


the advantages of installing steel-tape-armored cable di- 
rectly in the ground without conduits or manholes? 


There are many ways in which such cables can be em- 
ployed with great economy in light and power service 
expensive conduits 









and troublesome 


facturers in the United States 
of this type for light, power, 









































‘DETROIT 


RUBBER COVERED 


WIRES 


Rubber Insulated Wires and Cables 


FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL PURPOSE 
DETROIT INSULATED WIRE CO. 


DETROIT. MICH. 
















[omonveatn Felson Cone 


Repair Shops 
Telephone Randolph 1280 
38 North Market Street, 
Chicago 
Dynamos, Motors, Transformers, 


Arc Lamps and Appliances gg 
> High grade machine work of all kinds %& 
Correspondence Solicited- 



























i» GRADE enam- 
eled conduit with 
the patented Thread Pro- 
tectors helps you get the 
best out of every job— 
and put the best into it. 









It eliminates running 
dies over pipe ends and 
reversing couplings. It 
makes saving positive, 
fast work certain. 
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“Reaches the job 
ready to install” 
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The Martin Portable 
Vise Stand and Pipe Bender 


Get a vise stand and pipe bender that 
you can take with you. e Martin will 
save you lots of useless labor. It can 

carried, knocked down, anywhere and set 


A MARK OF QUALITY 
Buy Conduit Fittings by this 
mark. They are better than 
others and cost no more. 


S. R. FRALICK & COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


» in a jiffy, It weighs only 50 Ibs. 
artin Portable Pipe Stand 


Saves Time and Labor 


It stands rigidly anywhere without fastening. For 
cutting, bending and threading all kinds of pi 
and conduit, etc., it equals any vise in the world. 
The Martin pays for itself in the labor-saving. 


Write today for particulars and price. 


H. P. MARTIN & SONS 
804 W. 12th Street, OWENSBORO, KY. 


15 SOUTH CLINTON STREET 





























You SHOULD Use ] 


ATLANTIC 


Insulated Wires 
Atlantic Insulation is notable 
for its dependability and maxi- 
mum service. 
DOLPHIN, Code; TRITON, 
Intermediate Grade 25% Para; 
and NEPTUNE, 30% Para; are three widely known 
and extensively used Atlantic Wires. 
If you want to build or hold a reputation for quality 
work, see that “Atlantic” goes in the job. 


Universal Estimate | 
Sheets 


They Simplify Your Estimating 


SUPPLIED BY 
ASSOCIATION OF ELECTRAGISTS 
INTERNATIONAL 


Formerly National Association of Electrical Contractors 
and Dealers. 


15 West 37th Street, 


Price lists and discounts upon request. 


ATLANTIC Insulated Wire & Cable COMPANY 
STAMFORD, CONN. 


New York 


























We beg to announce that we are NOW in a position to supply 
ENAMELED MAGNET WIRE 
of the highest grade in sizes ranging from No. 7 to No. 38 B. & S. Ga. 
We would appreciate a trial order. 
We also manufacture Weatherproof, Slow Burning, Annunciator, Office and Magnet Wires and Cables 
and Stranded Antenna Wire 


ACME, EUREKA, AND WIZARD IRON AND WOOD BOX BELLS AND BUZZERS 


Annunciators and Push Buttons “Daisy"’ Floor Treads 


The Ansonia Electrical Company, Ansonia, Conn., U. S. A. 














Our “ALL IN ONE” Covers have small knockouts for mount- 
ing switches or receptacles. Will fit 3-inch or 4-inch Boxes 
ONE TRIP TO THE SHOP SAVED WILL PAY FOR MANY COVERS: 
A Handy Fitting. Costs no More. 
Try “ALL IN ONE” 
FOR A TRIAL ORDER 


If your Jobber cannot supply you, send 
$2.50 for 10 Covers and 10 Supports, 
P. P. Prepaid. 








NEW CONCEALED WORK, 
NOTE LOCKING DEVICE 


NO MEASURING OR SAWING 
FOUR NAILS AND A HAMMER + ONE 
MINUTE = AN A-! JOB. AND SOME 
TIME SAVED. 


187 No. Water St. 


OUR WAY is the BEST WAY 
Manufactured By 


B. A. VANDY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Return Call Systems 
Telephone Systems 
Fire Alarm Systems 
Hespital Systems 
Apartment House 
Systems 
Etc., Etc. 














51 N. Seventh Street, 


Our Annunciators and House Goods in Stock 


and for Sale by Dealers Everywhere 


Manufactured by 


PARTRICK & WILKINS CO. 


Established 1867 


Philadelphia 


Annunciators and Electrical 
House Goods 



































Every Thing from Generator to Lamp 








H. C. ROBERTS ELECTRIC SUPPLY CO. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
806 Twelfth Street, N. W. 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 





a 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
1101-5 Race Street . 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

16 South Howard Street 


AUTOMOTIVE EQUIPMENT 











mericore 


RUBBER-COVERED 


Wire 


for interior wiring 
All sizes and voltages. 


Thoroughly reliable. 


Safe. 


Underwriters’ inspection and endorsement 
Illustrated catalogue—free. 


American Steel &@ Wire 


CHICAGO 
NEW YORK 


Company 





exRCU =e, 


<4 


Boston 
Chicago 


SUPERIOR 


a 


90 West St., New York 


Los Angeles 
San Francisco 


CONDUITS 


AMERICAN CIRCULAR LOOM CO. 


Seattle 


Toronto 
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NEGTICGUT 


APARTMENT HOUSE TELEPHONES 


Standard or Cordless 
Types. With or with- 
out letter box units. 


Individual telephones 
for apartments, trades- 
men, etc. 


Ask for Catalogue 29.B 


Telephone Specialists for over 
28 years. 


@ CONNECTICUT Titer COMPANY @® 








This Is Our Semi- 
Centennial Year 
ASK them to buy YAGER’S 
Soldering Paste. A quick, 
safe and sure flux. Write 
your jobber about it and if 
he does not have it, then 
write us and we will fur- 
nish you by mail in any 
one of three sizes—blue 
and white enameled cans— 


2 oz., Y% lb., and | Ib. 


ALEX R. BENSON CO., Inc. 
HUDSON, N. Y. 
For list of distributors see Mc- 
Rea’s 1923 Blue Book. 
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“Buy Electrical Supplies from Electrical Supply Jobbers’ 


QUICK REFERENCE LIST for the Convenient Use of Contractor-Dealers, in which Electrical Supply 
Jobbers in various Sections invite Your Patronage 








SOUTHERN ELECTRIC CO. 


Distributing Jobbers 


Electrical and Radio Supplies 
Richmond BALTIMORE Norfolk 


Distributors for General Electric Company, Radio Corporation 
of America, and other large and reputabl facturers. 





JOBBERS! 


Over 250 jobbers are now selling Kruse Switch Box 
Supporting Strips and Lath Holders. Why? Because 
a large number of contractors and dealers have be- 
come wise to the fact that they can save a lot of time 
and money by their use and they are taking advan- 
tage of it. 

Send $1.00 for 10 sets to be delivered by prepaid 
parcel post 


MIDWEST METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Muncie, Indiana. 








vation and Study of Your Require. 
ments in Electrical Supplies. 


Ov Forty Years of Constant Obser- 


National Electrical Supply Company 
DISTRIBUTORS—JOBBERS 
1328-30 New York Ave., Washington, D. C. 
More than 100,000 Square Feet of Floor Space. 


Large Stock. Prompt Shipments. 
QUALITY! SERVICE! 


Insulated Wire and Cable for every trans- 
mission purpose—not made to meet a 
price, but with the idea of rendering maxi- 
mum service to the purchaser and of re- 
flecting maximum credit to the contractor 
who uses it. 


SAFETY INSULATED WIRE & CABLE CO. 
114 Liberty Street, New York City 














For Service— 


RUMSEY ELECTRIC COMPANY 


1007 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA 


Distributors 


Electric Supplies and Machinery 


SUBSCRIBE FOR THIS MAGAZINE TO.- 
DAY AND RECEIVE THE REPORTS . 
OF ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 
IN EVERY ISSUE 


Published Monthly. $2.00 a Year. 
THE ELECTRAGIST 


15 West 37th Street, New York City 














LARGE STOCK PROMPT SHIPMENT 


Oldest and Largest Electrical 
Supply Jobbers in New Jersey 


Newark Electrical Supply Co. 
“The House of Quick Service” 


223 Market Street Newark, N. J. 


RELIABLE dealers everywhere carry our 


annunciators and electrical house goods 


It will pay you to handle our line. 


PARTRICK & WILKINS CO., 
51 North Seventh St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 














Our aim is to distribute only Quality Electric 
Products and we are always ready to serve 


your requirements. 


THE PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 
COMPANY SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 
130-132 So. Eleverth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











Deal with a jobber that has always recognized the 
electrical contractor and where you can depend 
upon 

HIGHEST GRADE OF ELECTRICAL 
MATERIALS 
Right Prices and Immediate Delivery 


Baltimore Electrical Supply Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Where to Purchase Lighting Fixtures 


READY REFERENCE LIST of Lighting Fixture Manufacturers for the convenience 
of Electrical Contractor-Dealers. 








We would like to show you how easy it 
is to get the profits from the industrial 
lighting field and how easy it is to keep 
them coming your way. Write our near- 
est district office or direct. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. 


GEORGE CUTTER WORKS, 





SOUTH BEND, IND. 





Shapiro & Aronson, Inc. 


Lighting Fixture Manufacturers 


Build your business with S. & A. 
Standardized Lighting Fixtures in 
Standardized Finishes. They com- 
bine the “made-to-order” look 





No 5355 
OESIGN CATENT 


with prices rivaling those offered 
on ordinary “ready-made” fixtures. 

“Notice the Lighting Equipment.” 
20 Warren Street, 


New York City 








NOVELTY OUTDOOR LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


—For— 


Theatres, churches, office buildings, public 
buildings, apartments. 


Write for Bulletin No. 40. it will show you 
our new designs. 
NOVELTY LAMP & SHADE COMPANY 


Department B 
2488 EAST 22nd ST., CLEVELAND, OHIO 








I. P. FRINK 


Incorporated 


REFLECTORS 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
SCIENTIFIC AND ARTISTIC LIGHTING SPECIALTIES 
24th Street and 1¢th Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

sa 0, San Francisco, Cal., Philadelphia, P. 
~~ Fy Bldg. 77 O'Farrell St. Franklin Trust Bldg. 
Govgent, Ohio, 


ae Mass. Cogeaet, Che, 
161 Summer St. The a 7 Greenwood 


Detroit, Mich., Seattle, W Leutevil, Ky. 
Main $e. 


325 State St. 609 ley “Bldg. 415 W 











Intelligent supervision and infinite care give 


us confidence to say of Hygrade: 
“YOU CANNOT BUY A BETTER LAMP.” 


HYGRADE LAMP CO. 


General Office and Factory, 


SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 





EVERY TYPE AND STYLE 
OF LIGHTING FIXTURE 


In addition to standard types, each a leader in its 
field, we are prepared to make any style or design of 
fixture that may be desired to meet any special or 
decorative requirement and our designing and en- 
gineering departments are at your service at any time 
—and without obligation—for such special work. 
Descriptive booklets showing the complete standard 
line will be gladly sent upon request. 


THE EDWIN F. GUTH COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo. 














MORE SALES 


—IF YOU SPECIFY—— 


X-Ray Reflectors 
Show Windew Lighting 


NATIONAL X-RAY REFLECTOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
NEW YORK 





SAN FRANCISCO 











There are hundreds of opportunities for the 
installation of Beardslee lighting fixtures in pri- 
vate houses, apartment houses, offices, banks, 
factories, hospitals, schools and other institu- 
tions right in your own city. 

WRITE FOR CATALOGS AND SALES HELPS. 


Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co. 
231 So. Jefferson Street, Chicago, Ill. 














You SHOULD Use 


Universal Estimate Sheets 
They Simplify Your Estimating 
Supplied By 


ASSOCIATION OF ELECTRAGISTS 
INTERNATIONAL 


Formerly National Association of Electrical Contractors 


and Dealers. 
New York 


| 15 West 37th Street, 

















A complete line of 
Adjustable Electric 
Brackets, Portables and Metal Shades 

VERDELITE PORTABLES 
Catalog No. 27. 

Prompt shipments from a complete 
stock of Original, Artistic and Economi- 
cal Fixture Trimmings, Gas Blectric and 
Combination Brass Fittings, Stampings, Spinnings, Cast- 
ings and Parts for Fixture Manufacturers and Dealers. 


Catalog No. 26. 
MANUFACTURING 














DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
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Editorials 
The Spirit of Christmas 
Price Cutting Contractors 







The Everlasting Tinkerer 

Motor Repair Work 

Retailing Electrical Appliances 
How to Sell the Housewife__________ 1 
Charles Proteus Steinmetz, the Man___1 
The Status of Electrical Merchandising_1 
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A. A. Wire Co. 


Adam Electric Co., Frank 






Alphaduct Co. 


American Circular Loom Co 





American Steel and Wire Co. 
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She FIOWIN EF. Guin COMPANY 


DESIGNERS- ENGINEERS-MANUFACTURERS 


Lighting Equipment 


a £3 
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X & A) 4 
2 A repre esentativ ive creation YQ Z P ~ 7, " @uter a of re- 
2 desi igners .~ a LN yy — ng plane finished in 
Poste; hand wrought ; VAN LF ti yp Ogg ON 
: = 7, Ww7.s> ique gold. Bowl of spe- 
ron in Repousse effect. ———— cial white glass, 200-300 
watt size, price $28.00. 


Brascolite in less orna- 
mental, less expensive 
types are available, all 
possessing the same effi- 
ciency characteristics. 


A Type and Style for Every Need 


Wirth the Edwin F. Guth line of Lighting Equipment, all kinds and classes 
of buyers are your prospects—and you can fit each one with the type and 
style of fixture that meets his particular needs. 


In addition to a standard line of fixtures for every commercial use, such 
as office, municipal and bank buildings, schools, churches, hospitals, clubs, 
theatres, factories, railway stations, etc., the Guth line includes types and 
styles for every home use—wall, ceiling and hanging fixtures and torcheres. 


With the whole field as a market and the line that meets all its lighting re- 
quirements, is it any wonder that Guth dealers report steadily mounting 
sales and worthwhile profits? 


Write or wire for our dealer’s profit-making sales plan and catalog No. 10 


THE EDWIN F. GUTH COMPANY, sT. LOUIS, U.S.A. 


Formerly the St. Louis Brass Mfg.°Co. and the Brascolite Company 


BRANCH OFFICES (Sales and Service) 


Atlanta Boston Chicago Cincinnati Detroit Los Augeles 
Minneapolis New Orleans New York Omaha Philadelphia Seattle 
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Notice the os Equipment” 


Wot ey \ere 


HOTEL SHERMAN 


_JANUARY 21-26. 1924 
m Fifth Lighting Equipment | 


i the 


Annual Market: Convention 


Jobber’s Salesmen 


To Greatly Increase Your Next Year’s Business Get Your 
Customers to Attend the Market and Use the Slogan 


A wonderful panoramic view of the possibilities 
of the Industry and its products—that’s what the 
Fifth Annual Lighting Equipment Market, Chi- 
cago, Hotel Sherman, January 21-26, 1924, will 
provide for jobbers, jobber’s salesmen, and their 
dealer customers. Information obtained there will 
assist in the giving of expert advice on correct light- 
ing equipment. The Market is a real training 
camp. 


The National Association of Lighting Equip- 
ment Dealers will have their annual convention 
at the same time and place. What a splendid chance 
for your dealers to get information on sound busi- 
ness practice which means dollars and cents in their 
pockets and yours. An EDUCATIONAL EX- 
HIBIT of such great practical benefit will be 
featured in connection with their Convention that 
this in itself will pay dealers for attending. Get 
yours to come. 


ASSOCIATED LIGHTING 
233 Gordon Square Building 


Wetice the Lighting Laupment” . 


Gravy for your bread and butter will be that 
Billion “Wotice the Lighting Zguipment™ \mpressions Dis- 
play which we are hoping to show at the Market. 
Hundreds of millions of times have dealers all 
over the country told people already to 
Greatly __ increased 
sales have been the result. Jobbers and their 
salesmen can do no greater service to them- 
selves and to their dealers than to get them 
to use this wonderful business accelerator. Talk 


“Wetice the Lighting Fguipment™” in and out of season. 


Urge its employment everywhere. 


Of course—your dealers must be worthily repre- 
sented on that Billion Slogan Display. To get 
them on it you must hustle. Space is rapidly being 
filled by constantly incoming matter. Write us 
about it, also in regard to more detailed information 
on Market and Convention. 


INDUSTRIES 
Cleveland, Ohio 


How many from YOU? 


ONE BILLION IMPRESSIONS 


“Notice the the Lighting E Equipment” 














Wakefield H ers 


HERE is a big difference between 
economical material and cheap 
material. Cheap material is skimpy. 
But economical material serves its pur- 
pose with absolute satisfaction, yet 
without costing a penny more than is 
necessary. 
We do not believe you can buy or as- 
semble as good a hanger as the “RED 
Spot” for equal money. If you doubt 
this, try it. 
THE 


F e W. WAKEFIELD A New “REp Spor” 
BRASS COMPANY Kitchen Unit will be 


125 WALNUT ST., VERMILION, O. ready soon. 




















The idea back of the “DIAMOND H” Trade Mark— 
THOROUGHNESS — QUALITY — SERVICE 


Thoroughness in design, materials and construction can alone pro- 
duce quality. Nothing but quality can give service. Nothing but a 
service-giving capacity can create a permanent and growing business. 


In the “Diamond H” trade mark this company has aimed to 
symbolize the utmost of value to the electrical contractor. 


THE HART MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
i FORD, CONN 


NEW YORK BOSTON DETROIT DENVER TORONTO, 
CHICAGO LOS ANGELES CLEVELAND LOUISVILLE CANADA 















































A Complete Lighting Service y 
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~ Requirement 


48 adequate stocks and the services of Special- 
ists enable you to determine the most suitable 
units for any installation and to get them 
quickly. 


The lines offered include— 


Brascolite—Semi-direct Semi-enclosing Unit 
(A) 77—Duplex—Semi-indirect Unit 
(B) X-Ray—Show Window and Show case 
Lighting 
(C) Davis—Floodlighting 
(D) Benjamin—Industrial Lighting 
(E) “99° Unit—Direct Lighting Enclosing Unit 


These units are illustrated in our complete 
"ighting Manual, which is offered you with- 
out cost, The Manual also gives complete 
engineering and architectural data which will 
help you analyze your requirements and make 
the most suitable selection. 


Write our nearest House 
for your copy of this 
Lighting Manual. 


Company 


OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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